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''The Tanqueray people said they needed a sophisticated, 
dignified spokesman. Clearly, they're unaware 
of Mr. Jenkins' little incident at the Pelican Room." 
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62THEFIRETHiSTIME 

TLC led the first wave of B-girl feminism. 
But when Lisa "Left Eye" Lopes burned 
her boyfriend's house down, she crossed 
that thin line between love and hate. 

By Joan Morgan 

68 SOUL ON ICE 

Controversial ex-NAACP leader Ben Chavis 
answers tough questions about sex, race, Farrakhan, 
and the future of the hip hop nation. 

By Kevin Powell 

72 SMOOTH LIKE A ROCK 

Soul brothers Pete Rock & C.L. Smooth 
still got each other's backs. 
By Michael A. Gomaks 

74 THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 

Anita Baker returns with life songs about love. 
Pretenders beware: She's reclaiming her throne. 

By dream hampton 
• Plus: Why sexy R&B singers sell. By Emil Wilbekin 

S7THEF11TURF 

Stephon Marbury, just 17, is a new kind 
of basketball superstar. All that and a jump shot. 

By Cory Johnson 

' Plus: The Basketball Diaries. By Devon Jackson 

TEENA IN WONDERLAND 

R&B's honorary soul sister, Teena Marie, is back with 
a new album, her own label, and a beautiful daughter. 

By Chuck Eddy 

91 CUP; PARIS 

The Black Panther of hip hop. By Cheo H. Coker 




92 CABLE MANNERS 

Having your own TV show is so easy, even a Squirt 
can do it. Heniy Ham/tie 

98 NO PAYNE, NO GAIN 

Jason 's Lyric star All FN Payne 
fought to get into the acting game. 
Now he's fighting to keep it real. 

By Scott Poulson-Bryant 



Continued. . 




ON THE COVER AND ABOVE 

TLC (T'Boz. Left Eye. and Chilli) photographed August 
19W by Dah Len: styling by Laura Whitcomb: hajr by Marie 
Davis: makeup by Gwyniss Mosby; tire coats by 
Laura Whrtcomb for Latiel; red long Johns by Joe Boxer; 
all other accessohes available at Firefighters Fnend, 
263 Lafayette Street. N Y C. 
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MIND, BODY & SONG 



THE NEW ALBUM FEATURING THE FIRST SINGLE 

5-4-3-2 
(YO! TIME IS UP) 

THEIR DEBUT ALBUM DELIVERED FOUR TOP 20 HITS INCLUDING THE SMASH "DON'T WALK AWAY". 

THIS TIME THEY'RE DOING THE WALKING. 
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FASHION 
loo THE BIG CHILL 

Urban Eskimos try to stay warm. 
Photographs by Ben Ingham 



DEPARTMENTS 
20 CONTRIBirrORS 
25 MAIL 
31 START 

Alabama Burning. 
By Kathy Dobie 
• Plus: Hair-raising rappers. 
Tale of the Tape: Seal and Steel Pulse. 

Haiti's Manno Charlemagne. 

Advisory stickers. 
•34 IN THE MIX 
• 36 STIX & STONZ: Udies' Night 
By Bonz Malont 
• 38 BLACK-OWNED: Jazz musician 
Marion Brown and son Djinh. 

By Greg Tate 



43 NEXT 

The new jack named Usher. 
Carleen Anderson's oral tradition. 
DiONNE Farris on her own. 
Saafir's snaky rap attack. 

109 LOOK 

Computer stars. By Nathaniel Wice 
• 110 SHOOT: Jeru the Damaja. 

FILM: Actor/model Djimon. 
TEN YEARS (OR SO) LATER: 
Buckwheat MAKING MOVIES. 



•112 ART: RoseX. FILM: Glorious Food. 
WORD: Green River Risiiig. 

• U4 ART: Graffiti Bridge. 
TUBE: African American CbiUren. 
WHO'S THAT GUY?: 

Actor Robert Englund. 

• 116 WORD: The Haiti Files. 
GEAR: Briefs or Boxers? 

VIDEO DIRECTOR OF THE MONTH: 
Ice Cube. 

125 REVOLUTIONS 

REVIEWS: Method Man/Redman. 
By Michael A. Gonzales 

• Plus: /oion'i/^yru'soimdtrack. 
Lords of the Underground. 
Tramainc Hawkins. 

BeBe & CeCe Winans. Da Bush Babecs. 
Smif-N-Wessun. Cindy Mizclle. 
Respect to Studio One. Buddy Guy. 
Donjagwarr. Common Sense. 
Blondie. Sincad O'Connor. 
The Coup. Thug Life. 
Karyn White. 

• 130 SINGLE ¥lhi.. Byjama Hunter 
•132 DISCO TECH: 

The rave at Woodstock. By Frank Omen 

• J34 THE REAL MUSIC: Pharoah Sanders. 
By Greg Tate 

' 136 THE SUITS: Michael Ivefs i3rcconls. 
By Dimitri EMicb 

• 138 BOOM SHOTS: Adrian Sherwood/ 
Steel Pulse. By Rob Kenner 

• 142 BOBBITO'S SOUND CHECK: 
Rosic Perez. By Bobhito Garcia 

• 144 THE BIG IDEA: 
So-Called Hardcore. By TridaRost 

152 PROPS 

Dick Gregory. By Hemy HampU 
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Stephon Marbuby photographed 
by Xavier Guardans 
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MiniDisc 
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Send in the attached card or 
call us toll-free to get 
10 issues for just $11.95 - 

that's 50% off the cover price. 

For subscription orders only, 
call toll-free: 

1-800-973-3524 



Or write: VIBE 
P.O. BOX 59580 
BOULDER, CO 80322-9580 




BLOWIN' OUT THE MIND DUST. 
SEIZE THE TIME. 



BLOWOUT COMB 



Featuring Vltonder", "Dial 7" and "For Corners" 
Witli special guests: 
Guru, Jeru Ttia Damaja and Jazzy Joyce. 



Intercomniunal Sound Service 
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Freelance writer dream hampton says of 
fellow Detroit native Anita Baker (page 
74), "She's got this soft glow, like that 
moonlight glow they put on Cybill Shep- 
herd, and she's exactly how I expected her 
to be: an earthy diva, Detroit homegirl, 
and love priestess." Hampton is editing a 
documentary called AnJ It Don 'l Slop and 
writing a screenplay about the life of 
Assata Shakur, a Black Panther and fami- 
ly friend of Tupac. 




Xavier Guardans, who photographed 
Stephon Marbury (page 82), says, "When 
I take portraits, I always work on location- 
where the subject is from-so 1 really have 
the opportunity to go deeply into people's 
lives." Guardans, a native of Barcelona, 
Spain, visited Marbury's Coney Island, 
Brooklyn neighborhood before the shoot 
in order to spend time with Stephon and 
his father. 



Tricia Rose, who wrote about black masculinity in hip hop for this issue (page 144), 
teaches at NYU and is the author of Black Noise (Wesleyan), reviewed in the August 
VIBE.. . .Chuck Eddy, who interviewed Teena Marie (page 88), is a music critic and 
the author of Stairway to HeU: The ^00 Best Heavy Metal Albums in the Universe (Har- 
mony). . . .The photographer on that story was Kate Gamer, who also contributes to 
Vo^, Vanity Fair, Clamour, and Interview. . . . Nathaniel Wice introduces video game 
character Knuckles (page 109). His Net Games (Random House), a book about play- 
ing video games on the Internet, was just published.... Freelance photographer 
Stephanie Pfriender shot Pete Rock & C.L. Smooth (page 72), and has also worked 
for MirabeBa, Travel & Leisure, British GQ, , and the Neai York Times. 



Cultural critic Michael A. Gonzales reviewed albums 
by Method Man and Redman (page 125), got caught 
up in the rapture of a new Blondie collection (page 140), 
and profiled Pete Rock & C.L. Smooth (page 72). 'I 
wanted to give C.L Smooth and Pete Rock equal recog- 
nition," he says, "because I haven't read much that gives 
props to C.L.'s poetics." About the two urban herbs- 
men, he says, "Even though people say New York hip 
hop is sliding. Method Man and Redman are like a new 
generation for Def Jam-like Public Enemy and L.L. 
were in the '80s." Gonzales cowrote the book Bring 
theNoise(H3Tmony), and recendy wrote the liner notes 
for Richard Pryor and Redd Foxx reissues on Loose 
Cannon records. 
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VTBE senior editor Cory Johnson, six foot 
five, followed high school basketball play- 
er Stephon Marbury, sbt foot two, around 
for a year before writing "The Future" 
(page 82). The story was originally sup- 
posed to be about a street recmiter. "Steph- 
on was one of the characters in this other 
piece," says Johnson, "but when I met him, 
I realized hev/is the story." Before coming 
to VIBE in July, Johnson was founder and 
editor-in-chief of Slam, a basketball mag- 
azine, and a writer/reporter at People. His 
story about skateboard murderer Mark 
"Gator" Anthony appeared in the 1993 edi- 
tion of 77if Best American Sportswriting 
(Houghton Mifflin). 




CORY (LEFT) 



The follow up to the critically acclaimed million selling debut 
"Reachin' (A New Refutation ot lime and Space)" 
and the #1 Gold single "Rebirth of Slick (Cool Like Dat)" 
★ 

1994 Grammy Winners-Best Rap Performance by a Duo or Group. 
Conceived, wrinen and produced by Digable Planets. 

Available October 18 

on CD, Cassene and Vinyl Album. 
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Without getting too personai, iet me first say that Danyel Smith's 
article about Arrested Development, "Still Thirsty" [August], was 
sen'ous/y wacl<. But beyond such vulgar nomenclature, I felt it 
v\/as a narrow, divisive, deri- iii:iif.i:i:n'iTPWM-.iwMMiiJMiai.'iji.4^ii:ig 
sive, denigrative, incendi- 
ary, decidedly biased, and 
thinly veiled jab at a group — 
and particularly a brotha. 
Speech — who I didn't know 
she was obliged to lil<e, ap- 
preciate, or agree with. Her 
apparent contempt for AD 
and revelry in the "trouble in 
paradise" was evident with 
insistent digs about their 
nicey-nicey character, like "Speech makes every effort to ensure 
that good fortune keeps smiling on AD" and "the most beauti- 
ful band in the world." Then she spends half the article collect- 
ing quotes from a scorned DJ. Such juxtaposition was a jour- 
nalistic sneak attack, effectively vilifying Speech. With sparse, 
slanted quotes and gross editorializing, this piece put the taste 
of fraud In my mouth, perhaps unjustly, and strongly posited 
the idea that AD, in all their "positive" Afrocentric glory, had tak- 
en a turn. Can a family have a little strife, already? Most do. If 
"the gangsta rap viewpoint is [as] narrow" as you say and AO's 
notorious "bad nigga"/"good Afrikan" dichotomy Is faulty, why 
add dirt to what's already there? It's likely a combination of the 
biz, everybody's ego-trippin', and the development most evolv- 
ing, commercially successful rap groups experience. Just 
because ad are on some mega-righteous, preachy, happy shit 
doesn't mean they're as fake as the "fake fruit" Smith keenly 
observed on the set. I didn't know the article was supposed to 
be a judgment piece. Oh, and I ain't ridin' no dicks — I just hate 
to see brothas gettin' shafted unfairly, mike neal, Detroit, mi 
Greg Donaldson's article "Old School, New Lessons" [Start, 
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ly dancer. Her dancing is more beautiful and mesmer- 



When Alan Light mentioned Mayte [""?*," August], he 
referred to her as a "visual foil," which is almost like say- 
ing she's some bimbo onstage just to keep the men in the 

Re "Fighting Words," by Christina Paz- 

audience happy. That angers me, because in the same ^^nese [Start. August]— Jamaican 
issue, the article on Arrested Development referred to commissioner Trevor McMillan made 

AD-sdancer.Eshe,bythewaysheperforms. DanyelSmidi ^^^^^ ' "^^^^^^ ° shocking remark: 

"I never said DJs must stop singing 

wrote that Eshe was mesmerizing and that she moves beau- , , . , t . i 

about shooting people. I said they 

tifiilly, and a lot of other flattering things. Well, Mayte must stop singing about shooting 
is more than a "visual foil"; she's a prima ballerina/bel- policemen and particularly police 

informers." Say what? Since when 

were police officers' lives worth more 

izing than Eshe's. Sometimes she steals the show from .v ,■ / n. i _ • o 

" than the lives of every other Jamaican? 

•f" and the New Power Generation. Plus, if Light listened This stand speaks of unbelievable 

to the song "Pope" on The Hils/ne B-Sidts, he'd know hypocrisy about the value of human 

. , . , life. And it isn't the first case of lyrics 

that Mayte also has a pretty smgmg voice. I know the 

about killing cops being deemed more 
articlewasabout^,butitwould'vebeenmceifyougave reprehensible. No one talks about 

Mayte her props. AY ANNA COLLIER, PHILADELPHIA, PA Spice 1 and MC Eiht as "gangsta" rap- 
If s very funny in a sad kind of way pers who should be banned, even though both have 

a nasty habit of killing at least a dozen "niggas" an 
album. However, Snoop Dogg's lyric "1-8-7 on a 
fy tlw potential of blackness but undercover cop" and Ice-T's group Body Count's 
have let business matters be- song "Cop Killer" create huge controversy. This type 

of hypocrisy is ridiculous. If C. Dolores Tucker, Com- 
missioner McMillan, and their like want to stop vio- 
even more Important, the family— lent lyrics, they have to stop all violent lyrics, which 
bleeds Internally from abandon- should include a certain song that refers to "the rock- 
ets' red glare" and "bombs bursting in air," which glo- 
rifies killing just as much as anything Snoop or Cutty 
OA, ADDRESS WITHHELD BY READER Ranks ever rhymed. ALAN C. PAGE. NEW ORLEANS, la 
September] made 



that Arrested Development glori- 



come so Intense that the group — 



Ing the rare essence: love, stran- 



read Donaldson's book The Ville, and 



with the problems that are faced by stu- 



me think about what my children might have to go through in order to receive 

The technique used In these Jail/ a safe, quality public education. Having 
boot camps is bullshit ["Shock 
Treatment," Kevin Heldman, Sep- 

tembe<|.WhenadolescenUdosome- being an alumnus of the New York City 
thing to land themselves In Jail, they public school system, I'm all too familiar 
dont need more authority figia«s giv- 
ing them orders and job skills that 

will get them nowhere. They need dents and teachers alike. Changes in the 

someone to talk to who will listen country's education system must be made 
and help them figure out wliy tliey do 

to ensure that all American students, par- 

tliese things and help them get out 

of the cycle. They also need a ticularly minorities and the poor, are 
chancetofurthertheireducatlonor .q^ipp^j knowledge necessary to 

get real Job skills— not something 

„ _ ... compete with their peen on an equal footing, 
that will get you a Job at IMcDonald's. 

JESSICA MiaUELLE, MASHPEE, MA REINALDO CUMMINGS JR., BROOKLYN, NY VOUR best shot 




BARSARA WOLLENWEBER, BROOKLTH BRIOOE, NV 
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ars of thought, 
of experience 
transformed into ift 
new creatidn. No^, after 
four years^e's l^ack and 
he wants to mget you... 




I love this magazine, but recently I I'm so glad you included that article about JJ 
read "Heartland of Darkness" by Campbell and the small Indiana town he and 

Kathy Dobie [August]. 1 don't so ,. , j j - a ^ u 

his mother resided m. As a 16-year-old penon 

of color, I used to just snicker or even laugh 



when 1 saw members of White Power groups 



much have a problem with the sto- 
ry but with describing JJ as "a black 
boy." I thought he was said to be 
racially mixed. I'm the mother of a 1^ "'k shows. I thought they weren't 
biracial daughter. I know for a fact worth my anger, and putting them on TV was 
that I would be offended if people giving them a platform to spread their ridicu- 
were to refer to my daughter and ^-^^^ ^ow I reali^e that m 

myself as "a black girl and her white 



mother." How is it possible to be 



certain parts of the country, nothing has 

. , , . . . .. changed since the civil rights days. It amazes 
black and have a white mother 

unless you're adopted? Biracial me that in Roselawn,Ind., a bunch of pitiful, 

people are forced to choose one of ignorant, redneck pieces of racist white trash 

their races over the other through- who've probably never stepped out of their 

out their entire lives-from the birth ^jty |imits-let alone into a college class- 
room-can get away with criminal acts and 



certificate to the death certificate. 
If they choose not to mark "white" 



then have the nerve to claim that JJ's mother 
or to mark "black," they must mark 

-other," and even then the United committed one. They are the real "wig- 
States Census will divide up the gets" and undoubtedly a disgrace to the white 
people who checked "other" pro- heritage they fight so desperately to protect, 
portionally among the other cate- nadia ibrahim shihata. Washington, dc 
gories. The next time you print a story where a racially mixed person is involved, 
please watch the terms used to describe them so as not to offend those of us 
who are racially mixed or parents of those who are. amy moore. akron, oh 

Re B6nz Malone's review of the Nice & Smooth album Jewel ol the Nile 
[Revolutions, September): I reviewed the same album for HardC.O.RE. and 
had a distinctly different reaction. First, "No Bones in Ice Cream" was not 
on my copy and, unfortunately, neither was "Cash in My Hands" from the 
Poetic Justice soundtrack. Second, whereas Malone liked the fact that the 
album had no point, I found that to be in sharp contrast with such classics 
as "Funky for You" and "Sometimes I Rhyme Slow." Third, Nice & Smooth 
seem to be sucking up to the latest trends in hip hop by making direct, 
metaphorless odes to "blunts" and to 'Get(ting) Fucked Up," which, from a 
group capable of so much more, is some incredibly weak shit. STEVE "FLASH" 

lUON. FOUNDER/EDITOR. HARDC.O.RE. (via VIBEONLINE) lUONSTEVENIAIgBVC.EDU 

Much props to Kenji Jasper for knowing what real hip hop is all about. His review of 
the Boogiemonsters album Riders of ihc Storm: The Underwater Album [Revolutions, 
September] was right on point. About the middle of July one of my homies, D, was 
tellin' me about these kids with this song called "Somethin, Somethin Stress." I was, 
like, "You mean Organized Konfiision?" and he said, "No, the group was called the 
Boogiemonsters." About one week later I heard the song called "Recognized Thresh- 
olds of Negative Stress." It blew me away. It was the dopest shit I had heard in ages. 
VIBE encourages mail and photographs ^ow I know a lot of knuckleheads are gonna 
from readers. Please send letters to viBE 

... . „ j„ ., be, like, "Yo, I ain't tryin' to hear all that 

Mai, 205 Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, New 

York, N.Y. 10016. Send photosto VIBE Your changing hip hop shit." But I know if you 
Best Shot (same address). Include yourtull give the Boogiemonsters a chance, it'll rock 

name, address, and daytime phone num- , , , , , ■. 

your world. Keep up the good work, Kenji, 

ber. Letters may be edited for length and 

clarity.Photosubmissionswillbecomethe ^""^ ''"P 'e"^ "l^^' ''"^ ^" 

property of vise and will not be returned. LOGAN (BBW)VANDER UNDEN, CHARITON, lA 
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Brendan Shanahan 
St. Louis Blues 
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Edited by Cory Johnson 



It's a big country with a rough, bloody history. Sometimes we think we're suffering from flashbacks when that's not the case 
at all. Take the racial turmoil in Wedowee, Ala.: The white principal of the high school cancels the prom because (he says) 
he fears violence if interracial couples attend. He tells one biracial girl that her parents made a mistake when they made her. 
A hundred white folks march in the streets to support him. A white girl cries because her black friends won't talk to her any- 
more. An Indianapolis man organizes a new chapter of the Black Panther Militia in Wedowee and tells the group, "You need 
to level the playing field." Hours later, an arsonist burns the school down. 

We were talking about interracial dating, right? But now Wedowee is even more divided, black vs. white. We've got whites 
in retreat; whites getting smaller, meaner, narrower. Saw it in Bensonhurst and Howard Beach: the slit-eyed look, the "No 
comment" — the way they gave up on the world. Locked the door, drew the curtains, complained bitterly to the wife. Those loud- 
mouthed blacks.. .Those damn reporters... 

But whites aren't the only ones drawing lines, waving flags. Blacks are also trading complex identities for tribal affiliations. 
Meanwhile, the country moves relentlessly toward complexity. White girls adopt the big hair and black lipstick of the chola. 
Black kids want to be Bruce Lee. In California, 20 percent of marriages are now interracial or interethnic. And yet there's our 
high school principal who can only see the world in stark contrast, black or white, there ain't no in-between. You just look at 
him and you want to wave good-bye. 

He's a man afraid of history, but he's not alone. In our obsession with black and white, we exclude the racially mixed child — 
to say nothing of the Asian, the Latino, the Native American. The biracial child isn't the outcast, caught between two worlds. 
She or he is the world of the future. Those of us who don't understand that are like tragic figures in a comedy, no different 
from our flag-waving principal. Look at him, and take warning, as he mugs and dances on his own grave. 
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ALABAMA BURNING BY KATHY DOBIE 
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stop, look, and llston: 
Bohemian-soloist Seal 
and raggamuffin- 
Raatas Sla«l PuUa 
■Mm to hava mora 
and moi* hi common 
every day. 



Ancestry: 

DiatlnguMiIng marks: 



AwartiK 

SongtHJes: 

Madonria exes: 
Hair 

Inspirational sulTeflng: 



LyricK 



Nigerian/Brazilian roots; 
raised in London, England 


West Indian roots; raised 
in Birmingham, England 


Facial scars caused by 
skin disease 


Front man David Hinds's 
single, massive dreadtock, 
created by Jah 


1993 Grammy nomination 
for Sea/ 


1986 Grammy Award for -M 
Babylon the Bandit ^ 


"Killer" ('91) 
"Don't Cry" ('94) 
"Prayerfor the Dying" ('94) 


"Victims" ('91) 
"Don't Be Afraid" ('85) 
"Tribute to the Martyrs" ('79) 


Signed to Sire Records, 
Material Girl's ex-label 


Worked with Stephen 
Bray, Material Giri's 
ex-producer 


Abandoned dreadlocks 
after first album for bald 
head 


Abandoned bald heads 
afterfirstalbumfor ^^^^ 
dreadlocks ^^li^l 


Battled double pneumo- 
nia, postvlral fatigue, and 
the trauma of near-fatal 
car crash. Cathartic soul- 
searching inspires Seal, 
1994. 


Battled anemic crossover 'V 

attempts and the injustice ■ 
of New York City cab dri- ■ 
vers' refusal to pick up ^ 
Hinds. Redemptive soul- 
searching inspires "Back 
to My Roots," 1994. j 


"1 wash my face in dirty 
water / For life 1 have no 
order / 'Cause 1 know that 
feeling when you're trying 
so hard / To make your / 
Way out / And nothing 
mends" ("Newborn 
Friend," from Seal) 


"Dem a throw dirty water m 
in our face / We came here a 
and got no love, only hate* 1 
CDirty H20," from Vex) M 



— SanMwp 
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SONGS 

OF FREEDOM 

Exiled In Miami, Haiti's Public 
Enemy No. 1 Is still singing 



It was just after dawn on October 1 1 . 1991 
when Manno Charlemagne saw shadows 
move in the yard of his Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
home, and he l<new the police had finally come 
for him. "They put a gun to my temple, and the 
captain just said, 'We've been looking for you,' " 
the singer, 46, recalls now from exile in Miami. 

For 20 years, Charlemagne's songs of 
protest helped foment popular discontent and 
made him Public Enemy No. 1 under a succes- 
sion of repressive governments. To the 
Caribbean country's mostly illiterate populace, 
his sarcastic, politically caustic songs were a 
primary source of news and commentary. "I 
can be dangerous," says Manno, who's known 
by his first name. 

His music, which combines acoustic guitar 
and goatskin drums, has won fans in the most 
unlikely places. 'The soldiers asked me to play in jail," says Manno. "So I teased them with my song. They would 
love the music, love the song, but they ask me, 'Why are you doing that, Manno? You are a good artist; you can 
make money without working for any movement.' " 

After his arrest, Manno was charged with inspiring rebellious acts through his songs, badly beaten by plain- 
clothes thugs, released a week later — and then rearrested. He escaped, took refuge in the Argentinian ambas- 
sador's residence, and eventually fled to Miami. 

Every day Manno dreams of returning to his homeland. He flew to Port-au-Prince once in 1992, but soldiers at 
the airport tumed him [jack on the same plane. So Manno does his speaking out in the U.S. and Europe, never let- 
ting up on his tirade against the wealthy elite who rule the island — and who bankrolled the overthrow of Haiti's first 
democratically elected president, the Rev. Jean-Bertrand Aristide. "Six thousand people have the country's for- 
tune in their hand, and we are 7 million," he says. "My message is political. I'm trying to open people's minds, to 
help them understand. 

"You have to fight to get democracy back; you can't do it by crying or praying," says Manno, vowing to contin- 
ue with his protest songs as long as tyrants rule Haiti. "I'm a militant. You think that if I go back, they can stay in 
power? They'd have to kill me first." Vernon Silver 



RECORD COMPANY 



STICKY FINGERS 

Just what does It take to sell an album? 



OBSCENE SALES! 



If you thought Snoop Doggy Dogg was setting new standards for 
rap, dig MC Eiht: His latest album is so dope it needs two stickers! 
Beyond the familiar black-and-white parental-advisory sticker. We 
Come Strapped wams, THE LYRICAL CONTENT CONTAINED ON THIS ALBUM SOLELY EXPRESSES THE VIEWS OF THE 
ARTIST. Why the second sticker? What line did Eiht cross? 

Fact is, there is no standard for most record companies. "Nobody in particular listens to the albums for lyrical 
content," says Lillian Matulic, director of publicity at Priority Records. "The sticker just kind of gets on there." 
Warner Bros.' director of AiR, Adrian Miller, adds, "It's a free-flowing thing right now. It just gets done." And how. 
Of the top 50 rap albums in 1994, 34 had parental-advisory stickers. 

It wasn't supposed to t>e like this. 1985 congressional hearings that suggested regulating sexual and violent 
lyrics brought cries of doom and misery from the industry. "Rating records would undermine the economic struc- 
ture of the business," mourned then Atlantic Records president Danny Goldberg. But music heavies went ahead 
and created the now familiar sticker in 1990 — and have since transfonmed it into a virtual promotion tool. "Albums 
just sell better when it's on there," admits Happy Walters, manager of Cypress Hill and House of Pain. 

That may soon change. A bill pending in the Pennsylvania state legislature would make it illegal for minors to 
buy stickered recordings. Which is fine by 2 Live Crew's Luke Campbell: "It's about time somebody says, 'Hey, 
look, this shtt don't deserve no sticker— they're using It for a promotional thing.' " Josh Tyrangiel 



BULLETS 



TOMMY: A RAP OPERA Designer Tommy 
HiHiger sued Tommy Boy Records on July 
26 for using a knockoff of Hilfiger's flag 
logo on promotional clothing and adver- 
tisements. A federal court's order forced 
l~ ^ ttie record label to pull the 

w 



ad (left) and stop distribut- 
ing the promo vests that 
were being sent to indus- 
try types (e.g., VIBE staff). 
But that's just part of the 
suit. The designer is also 
suing tlie 13-year-old 
record company over the 
nan>e Tommy Boy, claim- 
ing It's derivative in nature, 
•^y, that's what hip hop is all about," 
says a Tommy Boy executive. 




CAAN JOB Snoop Doggy Dogg lent tlie only 
gangsta whose life Imitates his art. James 
Caan faced chrii and criminal charges after 
allegedly pulling a .38 on rapper DOC (not to 
lie confused wHh D.O.C.) In a North 
Hollywood parking lot. On March 10 Caan 
and a friend accused the rapper of vandal- 
ising a car. "I told him I'm a rap star and I'm 
I not involved in any of this," 
says the rapper. According 
to DOC, Caan started 
' shouting, "if that's true, 
ttien get In your fucking car 
and get the fuck out of here 
before i use what I have." 
p>4anM^^HH| The rapper called the 
police, and Caan— wrho 
first gained fame playing 
the feisty Sonny Corieone 
in The Qodfathor — was booked on a 
weapons possession charge. The UA. city 
attorney's office dropped the cluirges, cit- 
ing "insufficient evidence," but DOC, other- 
wise known as Derrick Lee, is suing. Caan, 
who entered drug rehab in July, was 
unavailable for ccMnment but did tell 
Reuters News Service that DOC was 
young rapper wlio's not rapping very well." 

PRISON DOCTOR On August 30 rapper/pro- 
ducer phenom Dr. Dre pleaded no contest 
to a drunk driving charge in Los Angeles 
and was sentenced to eight months In 
jail — a term he must begin serving by 
January 10, 1995. He had led police on a 90 
mph chase In January; the 
arrest violated his parole 
from a 1S93 assault convic- 
tion, interscope Records 
maintained tiiat Ore's 
Imprisonment would 
impede neither the 
October release of Murder 
Was the Case— a Dre- 
directed 1 8-mlnute film for 
the Snoop Doggy Dogg 
track — nor the September 27 release of 
the film's hotly anticipated soundtrack. 
Ore's sentence could be reduced to four 
months for good behavior. Snoop's pretri- 
al hearing for first-degree murder t>eglns 
in October. Joseph V. TInlla 




HERE WE GO! 



1 . New York's Roseland ballroom hosted viBE's first anniversary party on August 18. And after 4.000 invites, the phones were sW/ ringing with 
folks trying to scam their way in that night. Seven (!) acts — Jazzyfatnastees, Boogiemonsters, Outkast, Sugarhill Gang, Zhan6, Heavy D, and 
Warren G — pierformed, and the open bar kept B-boys, divas, suits, knuckleheads, and mad celebrities (including New York Knick Charles Oakley, Red Hot Chili Pepper 
Anthony Kiedis, rap legend Doug E. Fresh, and actor Robert De Niro — with a ponytail and Birkenstocks) livin' large and loose. 2. Maverick A&R man Guy Oseary tried to calm 
Madonna's blond ambition, but model Ingrid Casares had seen it all before. 3. The beautiful people were in full force: Models Tyson and Roshumba tried to convince us 
they're just friends. 4. Not like that, like this. Puffy Combs showed DJ Jazzy Joyce a move or two. 5. L.L Cool J discovered why choreographer Leslie Segar is a round-the- 
way girl. 6. Da Brat and da publisher, viBE's John Rollins. 7. "hey! That's really Treach!" said excited actor LarenzTate. 8. dj Premier was at the wheels, but looks like his man 
(on the right) didn't like what he was hearing. 9. Why couldn't music editor Danyel Smith just say "cheese" like acting editor-in-chief Alan Light? 10. Rapper's delight: Sugartiill 
Gang (love the vests) and Lovebug Starski backstage before they ripped it for the crowd. 1 1 . Are we having fun yet? Warren G and singer Brandy had a hell of a time. 1 2. Why 
is VIBE president and CEO Keith Clinkscales smiling? Didn't he know he'd get the bill for this party? 1 3. After a spontaneous freestyle session that included L.L. Cool J (and 
Treach in the corner). Guru kicked some knowledge with Nation of Islam's Minister Conrad Muhammad. 14. Models Inc. Rap impresario Russell Simmons showed off Phat- 
Farm model Kimora. 15. Rosie Perez kept herself busy, running back and forth to add names to the guest list. 16. Bad hair day? Renee from Zhane went undercover with a 
very familiar hat. 17. Our host for the evening, MTV'sBill Bellamy, warned longtime girlfriend Roceania Williams that a camera loomed nearby. 18. Pimpin' ain't easy. Cosby 
kid Malcolm-Jamal Warner tried to keep the hotties under control. 19. Presents?!? Heavy D's got nuttin' but love for ya, baby. Even if he was wearing Santa's suit. Mimi Valdes 
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Iama never raised no stupid kids. She always said 
there ain't nothing more precious than a wonnan, 
that a woman could raise a good man. So I treat 
my black sisters like royalty — just don't play with me. I'm 
looking for someone to be nice to, someone who could 
take my bullshit and still have love for a nigga, yet all I'm 
seeing is the filthy bitch attitude. 

I feel for y'all wonnen when you say you need a real man 
on your team, but it's the old catch-22. What would you 
do for a brother's love? Would you let me touch you? I'm 
talking about your heart, baby, not your ass. If sex was 
wtiat I wanted, I'd pick an easier vie. But the game-tight 
hottie offering her body to become somebody ain't 
nobody special. Allow me 
to demonstrate.... 

[Sumwhere on 125th 
Street] 

"Hi, Shauwaandair 
'Sup, Brenda?! 
"Gerrril. . . 'memtierthat 
nigga wit' the blue 850? 
Weil, he tried to push up on 
me wit' that bullsh, talkin' 
'tx)ut he want me to be his 
girl and I'm the only one he 
be thinkin' about. I was, 
like, 'Nigga, pleeez! Don't 
try to play me, babee!' 
Then he started touchin' 
me and schitt, tryin' to get 
me to go to his house." 
Why ain't you go? 
"'Cause I found out 
that's not even hisric/e. He ^ 
ain't gof no job, plus he 
lives wit' his grandmother!'' 
Oh,heabum!Genin... 
niggaz ain't schitt! 

"I know, they think we ' ' 
stoopid, goin' for sweet- \ ^ 

speek easy trash. It ain't 
like I won't talk to a brotha, 
txjt I want a man who can hold a job, pay the bills, and make 
me feel right — emotionally, mentally, and physically!" 
Word, 'cause if he can't get it up, he's gettin' out! 
"True — but honestly, Shauwaanda, that's a smaW 
thing. All I need is someone wit' mad loochie that won 't 
frunt on spendin' it on a sista." 

Yeah, but niggaz like dat don't live around here. 
Seep.' Beep! Yo, Brenda, come 'ere! 
"Hi, Divine." 

Ooh, Brenda, he's fine and he got a 940 too! 
"Divine, buy me some Chinese food." 
I ain't trickin 'wit' no chicken! I don't buy bitches shit 
that I ain 't sleepin ' wit '.' 

"Why it got to be all that?!" 



You know my style! Bitches want to have it all. First 
timeyou take 'emout, they'll eat a hole in your pocket, 
then ask for some more money to get their hair weaved. 

"So? That's what girls need!" 

Look, tiaby, my lady's tieepin' me. I got to go. 

"See, Shauwaanda — I told you! Niggaz ain't schitt!" 

Look, here comes Kim with a bunch o' flowers. 

"Hi Shauwaanda, Hi Brenda." 

Hi, Kimmee — who gave you those roses? 

"Kevyn." 

Damn! You got a good man! Check out that dress. 
Where're you goin' tonite? 

"It's our anniversary. Kevyn's takin' me to see a play 




on Broadway, then to Windows on the Worid for dinner. " 
How you find that guy? 

"I didn't; he found me. I was sick and tired of the shit 
these so-called brothers was kickin' to me. But when I 
met Kevyn, he never tried to play me or lay me — jus' the 
opposite. He treated me with respect." 

He never asked you to spend the night wit' him? 

"Well, I knew he wanted some trim, but he let me 
decide. No promises and no pressure." 

I wish I could find someone like that. I can't even get a 
nigga to buy me a chicken wing without spreadin' mines. 

"But you and Brenda talk to almost every guy that drives 
a hot rod. Stop lookin' for the clothes and the cars, and 
start looking for character. Kevyn has a good job work- 



ing for Time Inc. , he talks to me — not at me — and he 
makes me laugh. When I'm with him, I know it's because 
I want to be, not 'cause of what I can get from him. Listen, 
I got to go meet Kevyn at 7. I'll see y'all." 

[Meanwhile, on Tuph Street] 

"Meeda, mommee! You loo-king goood, Ijaabbie! Can 
I come home witchoo tonighh. . .?" 

Get lost. Poncho. 

"You wasn't all that anyway, bee-otchU Stinky hoe- 
tel! My mutha look betta than joo!" 

Yo, Poncho, whassup, maan? How come you didn't 
get the digits? 

"She's a ho, muny. I don't luv dem hoes, I jus' dog 
'em and dipp. They ain't 
shit to me." 

Word, I would have 
slapped her down! 

"Real niggaz like us 
don't play dat! We keep 
our females in check!!" 
Oh.yougotagerlie? 
"Nah, but I'm gonna 
have afine bitch real soon." 

Yo, there goes Liz! 
Damn, she fine. She keep 
fruntin' on that ass, though. 
I know she want to gimme 
some too. 

"She don't even know 
you exist, hoems. I dare 
you to grab her ass when 
she walks by. Here she 
comes." 
OUCH! 

Mmm! Big. ..soft. 
SLAP! 

"F'ck her up, muny! 
Punch her in her face!!" 

Aye, yo! What the fuckz 
goin' on?! 

" 'Sup, Bonz?!" 
That's what /'m sayin'. 
Why y'all gotta act like niggaz for? I'm sick of that shit! 
How you gonna talk about "Bitches ain't shit" when you 
got the same fucked-up attitude? You get back what you 
put out. 

"What are we doin' wrong, hoems?" 

First of all, you need to change your pitch up and stop 
slappin' the miss up! The way you guys talk to 'em. no 
wunder ttiey don 't want to get wnth you. If all you want is thie 
ass, you ain't gonna get far. Stop callin' sistas hoes. Do 
all the good you can, to all the people you can, in all the 
ways you can, for as long as you can. Now that's a Man. 

"Word, hoems. That shit is deep. You wanna roll with 
us tonight? We're going to go find some bitches and..." 

Naw, I got what I need. 



This story is about real life as real people have to live it. Some names, places, and other details have been changed to protect the innocent, the guilty, and the rest of us. 

LADIES' NIGHT BY BONZ MALONE 
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come back brother 
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COMING SOON 



START BLACK-OWNED 



To be real, it was Marion Brown 's son, Djinji, who em- 
barrassed my ass whenheasked, 'Damn, Greg, isn't 
there room for an article on a black genius before he 
dies?" Mr. Brown the elder is a saxophonist, educator, 
essayist, andpainter, whiosediscogiaphy includes alt)ums 
with John Coltrane, Archie Shepp, and Brian Eno, in addi- 
tion to more than 30 titles under his own name. Djinji is a 
rhyme artist and hip hop composer who 's down with the 
Boom Poetic/Soup crew organized by tfjose doyennes of 
flava, ShS-Key and 99. They were most recently seen 
wreckin ' shop at LollapaJooza, tmt Djinji didn 't make it. In 
June Mr. Brown suffered a series of 
strokes, artd his son took to overseeing 
his treatment and care. 

I knew ofDjinji's existence long be- 
fore he knew of mine because of "Djinji's 
Comer, "an ta-minute composition on 
my favorite album by his pops, 1970 's 
Aftemoon of a Georgia Faun (EC/If). This 
was t>ack in the heyday of free jazz, or 
fire music, wtten jazz musicians like Mr 
Brown were throwing out the rule books, 
developing new methods of improvis- 
ing, and channeling their chakras and 
nervous systems into sound. These days, 
that era gets dogged by some reac- 
thnary critics and young musKians who 
would have you believe that those cats 
couldn 't play conventionally or had just 
plain gone nuts. 

Djinji and I visited Mr. Brown in Au- 
gust at the Brooklyn hospital where he 's 
recuperating from three operations. His 
movements were stow, but his grip was 
firm. Father and son show tremendous 
k>ve and respect for each otfier's artistic 
endeavors, and strengthen the spiritu- 
al link tietween tfje musics of their gen- 
erations. What follows is a lyrical 
freestyle on black musical philosophy in 
the words of the elder and then the 
younger Brown. 

AFTERNOON WITH A OEORQIA BUOWN 

I'm a Virgo. Virgos are loaded with music 
and art. And some common sense. 
Sonny Rollins, Wayne Shorter, and 
Charlie Parker are all Virgos. In the '60s, I wanted to devel- 
op an individual approach to sound, melody, emotions — 
the kind of sound to make a lady want to lay down in a 
minute. What makes the saxophone sexy is where the 
sound comes from — straight through your solar plexus, 
which is connected to the whole sexus. 

The music we did in the '60s came from a place that a 
k5t of people aren't familiar with. Kind of bourgeois, book- 
ish, heady, and individualistic. We did a kit of talking about 



wt\at we were going to do, and Instead of rehearsing we'd 
wind up having an eight-hour dialogue atxsut all kinds of 
stuff. Omette Coleman talks like he plays— convoluted. 
He can say things that only make sense when he starts 
it. By the time he gets to the end of it, you don't know what 
the subject is. We all do that. It's a characteristk: of black 
talk, telling stories that go in and out of each other like 
Bach's counterpoint. 

John Coltrane's music was awesome and frightening 
to the degree that you knew you wanted to even pretend 
like you coukJ do it. And his music was very hip-arxi-pelvis 




too. Very gut. Trane's thing was mystery. He liked to talk 
about things that were shrouded in mystery, things for 
which there were no concrete answers. Just a lot of nice 
explorations. John was easy to talk to. You'd find your- 
self making sense to him when you couldn't make sense 
to nobody. He understood so much. One night after my 
solo at the East Village Other, I walked off into Trane's 
arms tjecause I had pneumonia. He just held me so tight 
I felt like I would just melt back into his body. It was a trans- 



porting thing. I felt like I'd left the planet. 

Playing free always gave our music a pickup, gave it 
a lift it might not have had otherwise. Even if I felt lost, I 
knew I had to play, so I just kept going. And you'd always 
have one person in there who could pull it all together, 
usually a drummer like Sunny Murray, Rashied Ali, An- 
drew Cyrille. What they'd do would put everybody in their 
right lane. Sunny Murray's sticking was fantastic. He 
played some passages that sounded like they were being 
played by a thousand bumblebees. 

What we're hearing right now in jazz sounds like a 
bunch of guys who all studied with the 
same people. We're not hearing very 
many extensions of individual creativi- 
ty. I hear a lot of pointillism in hip hop. 
Little dots all over a certain area with 
scratches and splashes organized into 
rtiythms and patterns. Djinji's musk; has 
growm a lot over the years. He's learned 
how to develop things. The content was 
always ttiere, but it lacked devekjpment. 
It's like learning to conjugate vert>s. 

DJINJI'S CORNER (A BRONX TALE) 

In hip hop, we don't have a sense of 
sacredness about our music yet. Not 
like my father's generation did. They 
knew where they were going to, man. 
There's this feeling I get freestyling 
that's like In Carlos Castenada's t>ooks 
where he talks about running through 
the Gates of Power and you can't see 
shit. When we're in the cipher and it's 
on, I know it's how those brothers fett to 
the 10th power. Like it's dark and it's 
clear. Sometimes when I'm rhyming on 
the mike, I feel like there's rwthing inside 
of me but blackness — no veins, no 
organs, just a shell physically, but open 
and full of universes from my toes to my 
hair follicles. There are rhymes coming 
out of me, because there ain't no stom- 
ach, there ain't no heart, no intestine to 
get in the way of that shit. 

Hip hop is in the purest form of an 
African tradition — orally related — and 
we don't have no books that can tell you 
the shit you need to feel. There ain't no hip hop bible. Ever 
hear of Old DJ Mario from the Bronx? He couldn't read or 
write, but he built his own speakers. Give him a manual, 
he'd throw that away. Our education has come from out- 
side the classroom. From our dance to our murals. Fuck 
the Sistine Chapel — we've done the third rail, you see 
what I'm saying? Risking our lives for a 1 0-piece on the 
third rail. Mk;helangelo, we are with you, do you hear me? 
Picasso, we are with you, do you hear me? 
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Don't be a sheep. Dare to 
compare Panasonic sound to 
the other guys. 

Mindless 
followers, mend 
your ways. 

True individ- 
uals sniff out 
great sound by listening 
before they buy not just after. 

Because it's the only sure way 
to find portable audio gear with the 
defiantly righteous, undeniably 
brilliant sound you want. 

Panasonic sound. Portable CD 
players, personal 
stereos and CD 
boomboxes 
with crystal 
clarity and the 
power to make 
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CONTINUES 
TO REPRESENT THE 

SWORD STYLE 
OF VERBAL COMBAT 
L WITH 




MUSIC INSPIRED 
BY THE FILM 
FEATURING 
"1 GOTCHA' BACK" 

FROM GENIUS 
OF WU-TANG CUN 
"HEAVEN S HELL" 
FROM RAEKWON 
OF WU-TANG CLAN 
S A VERY SPECIAL 
REMIX OF 
"CAN IT BE ALL SO SIMPLE' 
FROM WU-TANG CLAN 
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USHER 

The prince of new jack swing 



NEXT 

People on the verge 



IN THE HEINOUS WORLD OF "SHOW BIDNESS," YOU ALWAYS HOPE THE NEW JACKS HAVE SOMEBODY LOOKING OUT 

Like "God." Or an adopted big brother or sister. Or a mama with a hand In the business— one who continually inspires great- 
ness, l<eeps the vultures away, and won't let success swell the kid's head. 

Usher Raymond — Chattanooga, Tenn.'s l6-year-old R&B baby — is blessed: He has all of these. Says Usher, 
"I come from a very religious bacl<ground . . . .1 can go to church at home. Just listen to my mother lecture all day." 
He breaks into preacher mode — " 'Clean your room. If you don't...' " — and then, laughter At St. Almo 
Missionary Baptist Church, his mama was the choir director "Everytxidy else was singing, and she want- 
ed her son to shine," Usher says, "so she put me out there. I was, like, 1 don't want to do no talent shows. 
I want to do karate." 

But Mama got her wish. At first, he says, "it was kinda cute. Then I got happy. That's when I 
really started singing. Getting into my music, feeling it. It's sort of like falling in love. So then you 
just start giving it your all." Like Stevie Wonder and Jackie Wilson. "Look at how they came off 
onstageand how it was just no faking back then," says Usher "They 
had to reaWy sing." 

Song, dance, and drama on the talent show circuit (Atlanta 
Talent Search and TV's Star Search, to name a couple) landed Usher 
a deal with LaFace Records, and the Raymonds moved from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta. But while Usher's debut was in the works, 
puberty kicked in . He says, "I went through a real bad voice change. And 
they changed the direction of the album." 

That's when, in 1993, l.a. Reid hooked him up with Bad Boy 
Entertainment's Sean "Puffy" Combs — the big brother in his career 
A year later, in New York's lavish Parker Meridien hotel. Usher's 
sporting a Bad Boy T-shirt, a diamond stud in each ear and a 
gold medallion (a gift from Puffy). A tattoo is on the way. "I 
always wanted a little brother," says Puffy, "and God blessed 
me with Usher He was the only little nigga who was able to 
hang with the big kids." Clearly. 

Usher's self-titled album, sure to be a hit. reeks of 
Combs's direction. Its midtemfx) ballads have that R&B/hip 
hop smoothness you'd expect from a production team fea- 
turing Al B. Sure!, DeVante Swing, Dave Hall (Mary J. Blige), 
DJ Eddie F (TLC and Heavy D), and Brian Morgan (SWV). As 
for those bad-boy lyrics: "I know sometimes my mama 
says, 'What's my baby doing singing about some 
Can U Get Wit It"? Making love to some 
woman?'" But not to worry. Mama is 
Usher's only woman. Grown folks 
write those lyrics. Usher 
just feels the music. 
Ipeleng Kgositsile 





WE NAMED THIS 

THE AIR MADA 

LEATHER SHOE. 

A MORE ACCURATE NAME 

WOULD BE THE LIGHTWEIGHT 

AIR MA 

FULL-GRAIN LEATHER 
WITH A MOLDED RUBB 

HEEL COUNT 

AND A HIGH-TRACTION 



LUG OUTSOLE 

THAT'S GOT 

BUNCH 

NIKE-AIR CUS 

OUTDO 




ATHLETIC 



SHOE. 




ACG MEANS ALL CONDITIONS GEAR and ALL CONDITIONS means ALL CONDITIONS. 
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DIONNE FARRIS 

From Arrested Development to liberated soul 
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DIONNE FARRIS'S DEBUT SOLO ALBUM, WILD SEED-WILD FLOWER. IS BOUND TO BE- 
come a classic for those of us who know that the slogan "It's a black thang, you wouldn't 
understand" has more to do with variety and complexity than with some secret, unified 
code dictated by melanin. This one's for the cool in all of tis who understand the mix: liv- 
ing in ttfe 'hood and summering in the Hamptons, rocking both the bob and the baldy, 
and growinu jp on steady diets of Aretha, the Eagles, the Police, and the Chi-Lites. 

For those of you who still insist on viewing black music (and by extension, the black 
community) in tired, myopic terms, well, Dionne's got something to' yo' asses. Wild 
Seed-Wild Flower is an unprecedented melange of funkabilly (think Thelma & Louise 
biack-girl style), blues, gospel, rock. Sweet Honey in the Rock-inspired a cappellas, a li'l 
lite FM, and a whole lotta soul. 

If her voice sounds familiar, it's probably because we're still experiencing flashbacks 
from the sweet aural caress Dionne blew on Arrested Development's 1992 chart-busting 
single "Tennessee." Her powerful, haunting vocals helped bring the group from under- 
ground sensation to worldwide multiplatinumdom, 

Dionne, engaged at the time to AD drummer Rasa Don, broke ties with tlie group just 



as its success was looming. More tfian a few friends told her she was crazy and that she 
should apologize and beg her way back, but Dionne felt she had to listen to her heart. 
She decided that her dream of a solo career was more important than being an "extend- 
ed family member" of her fiance's group — or e . en than being married. 

She second-guessed herself more than once. "Back then I thought that breaking up 
with Don was the worst thing in the world," Dionne says with a chuckle and a knowing 
smile. "But when I look at it now, I have to thank him. I was about to jump into that whole 
marriage/baby thing without really knowing who I was." 

Now, with Wild Flower-Wild Seed, Dkjnne's confidence is unshakable, though she's 
a little annoyed by black radio's tendency to dismiss music (like Me'Shell's and Joi's, for 
example) that can't be easily classified. "It's scary that black radio is so narrow," she says. 
"I'm black. My mama's black. So for anyone to tell me that I don't do black music is bull- 
shit. I do music for black people and anyoneiilBe wiio wants to listen." 

With the help of David Hams, her cowriterSfid pror: ucer, Dionne just wants to sing her 
songs. "Music is really music. " she says. "Vljlitdo people have to label it? Are they so 
afraid that w/e'll ail just go free and there'll t)4^»inuch love in the world?" Joan Morgan 
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AK^ has the answer - AK^ TrueUSA Savings! 



Some calling plans are so complicated. 
Take MC7s Friends and Family Plans. 
First, they want a list of people you're 
clo.se to. People they can call and try 
to .sign lip. Tlien, when )»;/ call 
anybody who's not on that list, you 
don't get the discount at all. Hey, you 
may even have to pay up to $36* a year 



in fees. Doesn't sound so easy, huh? 
At AT&T, we've got a plan to make it 
simple - AT&T TnieUSA" Savings. Just 
spend $25 a montli on qualifying AT&T 
Long Distance and we subtract 20% 
from your AT&T domestic bill to anyone, 
anytime, anywhere in the U.S." No 
lists. No fees. Nothing but savings. 



So, save yourself a lot of confusion. 
Call AT&T now and .save 20% on 
whomever you please, 24/7, 365! 
What could be easier! 

CaU 1 800-TRUE-USA 



•S3 per month fee fof Friends and Family II and SI per inonih for Best Friends. 

**A\'ailaNc m moM arcaa, Savirtgs off AT&T bask: residential raic», Ceiuln omdiuoiu and exduiiiuns apply. 
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A casual rapper from tne unaergrouna 

SITTING NEAR A WINDOW IN THE ICE CREAMERY ON 
West Oakland's Lakeshore Boulevard — occasionally 
breaking from the conversation to observe the brown- 
skinned amazons passing by — Saafir speaks in a 
rhythmic, agile baritone. It reminds you of the time he 
nearly stole an entire album from Casual with a 32-sec- 
ond freestyle. Saafir, the "Saucee Nomad," is a charm- 
ing rogue, the kind of brother who puts you at ease with 
his savoir faire while scheming to steal dollars from 
the woman sitting next to him. "I'ma tell you right now, 
I'ma take all her money — definitely," he promises with 
a devious smile. 

"I had a girl when I was 15, right?" he mumbles 
between ferocious sandwich bites. "And when I said 
this little rhyme, she laughed for hella long. She said, 
'You need to give up rapping, 'cause it sounds like you 



un-rapping.' That's why I rhyme, for the muthafuckas 
that doubted." 

His ex-girlfriend wasn't off the mark. Saafir is quite 
the un-rapper. Words unravel at the seams when he 
wields the microphone, and rhymes break off in 
strange places, dipping and sidestepping— like John 
Coltrane's "sheets of sound." On Saafir's debut album. 
Boxcar Sessions, he attacks your ears and then goes 
for the jugular, the metaphors hitting you from all sides. 

"I have to be in control," he says. "I had no control 
over my childhood. I've been in group homes and jails 
since I was 12. So to have some kind of control or stabil- 
ity is like heaven to me." 

After years of blowing up the spot all over the Bay 
Area, Saafir started hanging with Tupac ("He wanted 
a boy; I'm a man, so I had to move on") and later\ 



rapped with Digital Underground. At one of Tupac's 
video shoots, he met the Hughes brothers, who even- 
tually cast him in Menace II Society as Caine's cousin 
who gets murdered in the car. His striking features, 
gift of gab, and mind-blowing rap prowess helped 



land him a record deal with Warner Bros. And now 
he's just "trying to be more innovative than the next 
muthafucka." 

Saafir's not worried about people understanding 
his abstract poetics, though. "Niggas don't like to 
think," he says plainly. "But my mind won't allow me 
not to. I have to make sense. Other rappers are si 
transparent, but I know I'ma reach 500,000 people just 
'like me. Plus, a lot of females will feel me 'cause my 
emotions are intense. And I'm cute. I'm gonna blow 
up, man. I refuse not to." CAeo H. Coker 
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PRIMO TEQUILA. 




Cop, , L„ : dterial 



We Hang Nuttin But Hits!! 
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(The Invisible Men) 
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HENCHMEN RECORDS 




PRODUCERS 

Brice Love 
Mark Sparks 
The Hit Menn 

K-Love 
Invisible Men 
Infinite 
Unique 
Comrad 

Forte 
Jay Faire 
Groovy Productions 
Velore & Shariff 




HENCHMEN / BELLMARK 

ARTISTS 

Little Shawn 
Bam 
Sweet Tee 
Mass Appeal 
Rapture 
Forte 
L.A. Law & Bionic Idiots 
D.O.P. 



HENCHMEN 
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SEE yy\ zjsr '^si 




RECORDS MANAGEMENT PRODUCTIONS 

11 WEST 25TH STREET • SUITE 300 • NEW YORK, NY 10010 • 212 - 989-0306 FAX 212 - 989-0753 
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ALL HELL IS 
ABOUT TO 
BREAK 
LOOSE. 

Your spine will tin^fle as 
you enter the terrifying 
Ghoul Realm, where the 
evil Phalanx has hidden the 
magical, powerful stones of the Demon's 
Crest in his plot to form a destructive empire. 
Their return is up to you and Firebrand, a 
flame-spitting jarjoyle who morphs into 
unique and powerful forms-each with 
startling attacks and powers. To restore 
peace, you must conquer Phalanx and his 
minions on seven treacherous levels by 

collecting weapons. 

Sem% and treasures. (j^^XlM 
it's a hell of r-v^ 

a way to 
have fun. 




Firebiand motphs into the Tidal Gaisoyle. 
In an effort to shoot the Holotuiion snail. 

e if94 CAKOM. DcBti't Crnl it a tiadcHilt ol (APCOM. CAPCOM is a le^iittrnl tiadenatk el (aptoa Co. Lid. Super Ntnteidt and Iht Nintendo tnleitammfnl Syitca are tradnailu at Ntntenda of Aatilta. Int. Foi mate iiIoirjIIoh c«II (408) 774-0400. 
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Get in the Game // 

^Jjj^^^^^^^^Hk So you used to put Pac-Man through his paces at your local arcade, but now nothing 

on the video game landscape looks familiar anymore? You're not alone. Video 

^I^^^^^^J^^Hp games, and the systems they play on, are evolving at a pace so frantic only a 

^^^jj^^^^^Kj^ hyperactive 12-year-old with a TV for a best friend can keep up. For those of us 

^^^^^^^ old enough to drive ourselves to the mall, here's a quick overview of what's 

' ' available now, and what's just beyond the wire on the video game frontier. 

■ "tt 

* • Despite all the ballyhooed new systems that have come to life in the last year 

. 7 

(such as 3DO, Atari's Jaguar, Philips CD-i, Sega's CDX, and the Super Game Boy), for the 
time being we're still living in a 16-bit world. That's right, the trusty Sega Genesis and the 
Super Nintendo Entertainment Systems (SNES) still have the most games (about 1500 combined) and 
are in the most homes (about half the country). Both are cranking right along with new versions of their most famous games 
(Sonic the Hedgehog 3 and Super Street Fighter H, respectively), plus exciting new games that stretch their technologies to new 



heights (FMrthworm Jim for the (»cnesis. Donkey Kong Country for the SNES). Before you consign your 16-bit 



machine to a shelf in the back of the closet next to your old 8-bit Nintendo, check out the eye-popping 
graphics on these and other impressive Christmas releases (such as Super Return of the Jedi and 
Wolfenstein 3D). You'll agree that there's plenty of life left in these well-used systems. 



But not if the two biggest players have anything to say about it. The bitter dogllght between the two 
superpowers, Nintendo and Sega, goes nuclear this season with the simultaneous release on the Genesis and SNES of the awesome 
Mortal Konihat II, which will undoubtedly be the biggest seller of the year (last year's MK I was so eventful, even Congress 
^: / , evaluated the violent moves). The gory fatalities that made MK II an arcade hit can now be executed at 

home in all their bloody glory, with mysterious hidden characters and secret tricks adding fuel to 
the fire. In the video game world, you haven't lived until you've seen Jax rip both arms off 
his opponent, the torn stumps gushing blood as the screen pronounces joyous victory. 
Intensifying their own mortal combat, both Nintendo and Sega have new 

(Ciinliniictl...) 
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THERE NEVER SEEMS TO BE 





ENOUGH TINE WHEN YOUR BRAIN IS 
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BEING EATEN BY A CYBER-VIRUS 





Ufflitid <ira cditKra ol Bum-Cyctc torcai ■ lep^rMe originaJ hwdcwB lavc itH^Klliack CO 
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P,ep«e <or total .mmers.on. Burn^Cycle fuses a cyterpunt 
plavina aame. Sound easy? Don t make us laugh 
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Click forward to the year 2063 tick where you've become a jaded tick nihilistic data thief named Sol Cutter tick with a 
neural Implant jack In yourneck tick and one day while downloading corporate secrets <-•'- into the software inside your 
skull tick you also contract a nasty iltUe tick computer virus called Bum:Cycie tick which Is basically 
gonna corrode your brain tick like battery acid in two hours unless you can tick outwit and outshoot 
relentless enemy agents tick find Doc the only guy who may know how to save you tick thenmake 
peace with your personal demons tick and somehow God help you tick locate the party responsible 
tick in this cold harsh neon^it world tick before you bite the oh what a bummer tick your time's up 




UagnauQx iSOCD- 
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Frank Castle was your 
ordinary family man. 
When organized 
crime took out his 
family, he was 



I 



reborn with a 
vengeance. As the 
Punisher, he and 
Nick Fury of 
S.H.I.E.L.D. wage a 
war against criminal 
mastermind the 
Kingpin and his 
underworld army. 

The Punisher is 
1 6 megs of non-stop 
action with six 
challenging levels. 





cnoose one or • 0,99, a^'^^Pun^, 

two-player roles as the """"^i ^ 

Punisher. Nick Fury, or other Marvel 
characters. Each player has their own special atiac 
moves, and a variety of lethal f^;j^j 
weapons. 
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INTERACTIVE 



Woodstock: 25th Anniversary CD-ROM 
is an interactive multimedia presentation 
which ■ . . ^ ^^^^BMHwr 
landmark K/^kiA I ii-mneikittcr 



brings the original landmark I ^^^B ' iriutKikctttt j 

music festival and life Jw \ '"MiM-MMM 

experience alive again in a ' 
completely new way. 

Featuring the highlight acts of ■^^^^SjEii^^^ 

the Woodstock festival, this mt^- Jlj-'^ 
interactive experience also B^'' 
uses photos, enhanced audio, ' n^tij^B^vi 

and live-action video to tell a l^/f) tT|T F c! IN 
" multi-threaded" story ^ta.v'^aT^Aff" i"*iiir^S» 

covering the music and visuals ^^Bg|||f|i|imgm^m 
on stage, the behind-the-scenes drama, and the experiences ] 
of the audience and townspeople. Based on Michael ^ 
TEBFOK.MEKS ^ Wadleigh's award winning ; 

. • p documentary "Woodstock: 3; 

■ Days of Peace ^^-^ j 



HKinnsh. n and iiid!e CD-plq<r 'aiii| 



spKcul, \i»Kimsn(;sK(n^roiv 



Miillips 



For $299.99. you can gel a CD player that ^IgTij^j^ 
appeals to four of your senses. Dynamic digital ^^^^ 
audio, full-inotion graphics, hand-numbing interactive 
titles, plus movies and games for every taste. Such is the world 
of CD-i, the next-generation CD player that turns your TV into 
a playground for the senses. Includes Compton's Encyclopedia 
and 2-player ^^^^^^^mm^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 
Tennis ^^^^^^^^S^^S^^^^^^I 
Open— over a $200 ^^^^^ ^^^^^^B 
free. So ^^^^^^^^ ^1 
check out CD-i, and ^^^^^^^ 

run P^^SS?^^^^^^ 

wild! (For more ||'|v'^^SHI^Bv^W^^^A!^I 
information, call 11 HMW^^^'*^ ^^BBb 
I -800-.S92-0.10.'t. ) <■ fffW ^^M^^^SI 




NBA Jam 

Acclaim's NBA Jam. the V*"^ 
top-selling sports video game. ' ' ' ''^a 

slams onto Sega CD and Game i " 
Boy this fall. NBA Jam allows _ ^"J 
players to select two superstars QCj 3( J 
from any of the NB A s teams for 
full-court rocking, rim-shocking, two-on-two 
games. NBA Jam for Sega CD features faster 
action with more hidden characters, 
additional full-motion animation sequences 

from actual 



NBA games, as 
well as this year's "NBA Jam 
Session" Slam-Dunk Contest. 
On Game Boy, players can NBA 
Jam anytime and anywhere they 
get the urge. 



SURF THE WAVES OF CYBERSPACE 



Jack into New York Online 

where cyberspace meets urban bohemia. 




The digrtal house party — one world under the cybergroove — is 
starting right now and you are definitely on the list. 

All you need is a computer aiKl a modem to get in. 

When you join New York Online, you can tag a note to the VIBE 
crew, exchange comments with other readers, explore our archive of 
articles and other goodies and preview the next issue. You can also 
chat live with VIBE writers and editors at scheduled times. 



UIBE Magazine 



VIBB 



S«pt«n*«r 94 Story /«-< tt*«mHteM 
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2K R* Booti^ M ntMiwI 
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2K PubHetMmy 


7/28/94 


15:44 









PLUS, you'll get: 

• WIrod into the global Internet community. 

• Hooked on live chats. 

• Jazzed by smart, vibrant discussions. 

• Buzzed on high-speed lines. 
Free One-Morrth Trial. 
Free Easy-to-use Software. 
Free Access to VIBEonline. 




Call +1.71 8.596.6000 for our Mac or Windows 
software. Caller incurs no charge in excess of a 
regular telephone call into the 718 area code. 



EahowlilBiidiMlhNaden 

your c-ietterB via the InMnet to; "ViB£or#ne©BoJ-COfn' or "VlB£on(ino© nyo. com' 
lncliiifeyourfi4name,addtB6S(a<iBetafKlaHraiOandday(ifnephonenui4w ' 
may be edited for length and clarity tiefore publication. 



. compton's 
NewMedia 



Inicraclive 

For the first time, megastar 
lets you explore his 

world with gorgeous 

graphics, compelling 

fantasy, and. of course, his 

music. All on a CD-ROM 

that works with PCs. 

Macs, and even audio CD 

players. lt"s a brillianl adventure tiiat will open your eyes, 

cars, and mind to wonders you've never dreamed of. This 

breathtaking experience lets you interact with unreleased 

music and video. You'll witness «?''s work over the past ten 
m _ years in a dynamic 3-D 

f« , ^ environment filled with 

w ^iWD .^srsw 

.ll^Ur^ *Sg games, 

"^l^hny^l^F challenges, '^^BV 

J. , ^^sl and much ....J^Hta^ 

k "2 ■ :^'-ore! 1^5^ 



Mandin^o Entertainment 



Hoop it up with the #1 
Rap stars! Stomp or 
be stomped! It's 
survival of the fittest 
when you're 
pushing, shoving, 
and RAP 
JAMMING in the 
streets of Chicago. 
L.A.. New York, 
Houston, and *butth 
Atlanta. Just 
remember: Rules 
are for fools! Each rapper has his own custom move. Get 
airborne w ith mad hang time! Crush the defen.se with 
helicopter and summersault jams! Make three great moves 
and get super athletic powers. It's 3-on-3 urban b-ball at 
its best! Features original soundtrack from the Rap stars. 
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1t Sizzles." 

ELECTRONIC GAMES 



"...this is one you gotta iiavel" 



GAME PRO 



"the best hoops game 
ever created..." 



ELECTRONIC GAMING MONTHLY 




"Tlie iiottest video 
baslcetball game around" 



GAMEINFORMEB 



NOW ON SEGA GO 
. AND GAME SOY ! 

n (With Updated Player Rosters) 




MIDWAY, 



NBA'^ JAM'" CcHn-Operaletl Video Game SoftwafO 01993 Sub-Licensed ftom Midway'^ Manufaclunng Company All rights resen/ed The NBA and rndi- 
vidual NBA Member Team fdeniilicalions depicled m this game are trademarks and copynghted designs ihat ate the exclusive propefTy o( NBA PropeiMS. 
Inc and Iho respoctivo NBA MomtMr Teams and may nol be used wilboul the written consent ot NBA Properties, Inc. O 1994 NBA Prc^rlies. Inc Nintendo. 
GAME BOY and ihe OHciat Seats are fegisteied trademarks ol Nintendo ol America, Inc. © 1 989 Nintendo of America, Inc. Sega and Sega CD are trademarVs 
ol Sega Enterprises, Lid All rights leserved Acclaim is a division ot Acclaim Enterlainmenl. Inc. ® 4 © 1994 Acclaim Entertainment, Inc All fights resen/ed. 
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HOOP IT UP 
riTH THE # 1 
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Stomp or be stomped! It's 
survival of the Hippest when 
you're outshooting & 
outsmarting top rap stars in the 
streets of Chicago, L.A., New 
York, Houston & Atlanta. 
Only one thing's for sure: 
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systems in the works. Arriving first is Sega's 32x, a stop-gap machine tliat more than 



doubles the power 



d in fact attaches to) the Genesis, but it could soon be obsolete 



YP'-Ov \~vvhen Sega's mysterious Saturn machine hits shelves next Easter. Unlike 3DO and Atari's 
. Q) jjaguar, the 32X arrives with an armload of games already available (the impressive Jag hasn't 
^\/become king of ihe jungle y^t, primarily because of the lack of available games). At under $300, the 
32X is the hot new toy for Christmas. Looming ovec the horizon, however, is Nintendo's own Ultra 64. a 



\i/ 64-bit system shrouded in sec 
:>,_^likc cartridges, not CDs, which gt 
$250 is about a third of what the over] 
Adding spice to the mix of machine 



;y and due mid-'95. The biggest surprises about Ultra 64 are its use of SNES- 
against the grain of contemporary development; and its price, which at under 
ced 3DO unit cost in early '94. 

is a new cook in the gaming kitchen: Sony. Its PlayStation is just now coming 



out in Japan and is due here wit 
and long list of reputable companii 
Racer and dazzling outer space sh<i 



I six months. Early reports all comment on its high speed, complex 14-button control pad. 



t have signed on to make new games. Should thumb-busting driving games like Ridge 
like Parodifis really deliver, then the I'layStation will be a force to be reckoned with. 



Without the games, however, it'll be another CD32, 
So what do all the numbers mean? Whether 
bigger, better, faster, and more. The most obvious ai 
surfaces populated with tiny Mario midgets that we 



lich was. Commodore's machine that crashed and burned last spring, 
s a 16, 32, or 64-bit system, the numbers reflect the public's demand for 
mce is in the quality of the games. No longer just flat, two-dimensional 
as stiff-moving as Rock 'Em, Sock 'Em Robots, the best games now present 



realistic, fully developed 3-D worlds pulsing with John Williams-style music. Prize Fighter on the Sega CD, for instance, presents 
real actors (watch for ex-MTV VJ Nina Blackwood as a reporter) in a real movie that you control. Enter the correct code in NBA 



id Al Gore, as well as dozens of other instantly recognizable secret 
Ls The Jungle Book, Mickey Mouse Mania, or the upcoming The 



Jam, and you can run up and down the court as Bill Clinton and Al Gore, as well as dozens of other instantly recogiiizable secret 
characters. Or explore the world of Disne> -related games such as The Jungle Book, Mickey Mouse Mania, or the upcoming The 
Lion King - you'll swear you're controlling the actual animated filin, not just a video game. 

If video games were only a teenage wasteland in the late '80s, in the '90s they've become a vast battleground as companies 
compete for a larger audience of adults, women, and computer illiterates. Ultimately, the revolution will touch us all, whether we 



ites. Ultimately, the revolution will touch us all, whether we 



want it to or not. 
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Threeyears ago, TLC's sweet sounds, Day- Glo threads, and condom accessories led the 
first wave of B-^rl feminism. But when Lisa "Left Eye" Lopes burned her football-hero boyfriend's 
house down she crossed the thin line between love and hate. By Joan Morgan. 

Photographs by Dah Len 



THE FIRETHIS TIME 



DearLisa, 

So howyou been ? Why didyou burn down Andre 's 
home? 1 wanted to telly ou to please do good. I hope 
you know lhatyou 're my role model. 

Kim Johnson, Milwaukee 

It's easy to miss TLC's Lisa "Left Eye" Lopes when 
she turns up, with a small posse of her homegirls, at 
the cookout celebrating "Player's Ball," the first gold 
single for the rap group Outkast. The day is mercifully 
cool and dry-a blessing in Atlanta. It's been raining 
here for an almost-biblical 40 days. Against a fi'agrant 
backdrop of Georgia pine, 2,000 of the city's young 
black show-biz elite are rocking to performances by 
Outkast, Usher, Notorious B.l.G. (a.k.a. Biggie Smalls), 
Rampage, and Busta Rhymes. 

The abundance of blond, brunette, copper-topped, 
redboned, olive-toned, cinnamon-stick, caramel, and 
chocolate-drop beauties swinging at tliis party explains 
why northern B-boys' visits to Atlanta tend to end with 
dreams of planting southern roots. Somewhere amid 
this sea of females, wearing a black bandanna, baggy 
black shorts, red Doc Martens, and no makeup, stands 
a five-foot, one-inch girl who looks a full decade 
younger than her 23 years. She's not dancing and not 
talking much. 

Lopes's behavior seems unusually subdued, but 
then again, this is the first time she's been out socially 
since her recent arrest on felony arson charges. She's 
reserved, but still determined to exercise her right to 
be in this mix. Seeing her now, it's hard to imagine this 
diminutive young lady as the outrageous Left Eye char- 
acter of TLC's stage shows and videos (so named for 
wearing glasses with a lens on the right and a condom 
on the left), or as the hard-drinking, hot-tempered wild 
woman who's been depicted in the headlines since "the 
incident," as it's referred to in hushed tones by those 
who care about her. Others gossip or amuse themselves 
with jokes about pyros, hiding matches, and Andre 
Rison's homelessness. (In fact, Lopes's 27-year-old 



boyfriend, an All-Pro receiver for the Atlanta Falcons, 
now lives with friends.) Driving a white 1994 Mercedes 
Benz S420 with the license plate BAD MOON, Lopes 
is among the last to leave the party. In the driver's seat 
of the big German car, she looks even tinier, like she 
can barely see over the steering wheel. "The white 
Benz," says a friend of Lopes, "that's Andre's car. Lisa 
always looks like a little girl in that car." 

This parting image goes a long way toward con- 
firming what Rison's been saying ever since his $2 mil- 
lion mansion was destroyed by fire in the eariy morn- 
ing hours of June 9, 1994. "I can replace a house," he 
said when the smoke had cleared, "but I can't replace 
the life I had, or a certain girl." He srill loves Lopes, 
despite the fights, despite the alleged torching and car 
smashing, despite losing all his clothes and his foot- 
ball trophies in the fire. "After this latest thing, I cer- 
tainly hope it's over," says Rison's mother, who never 
approved of his involvement with the rapper. "That 
girl, she's either going to jail or a mental institution. I 
mean, her only defense would be insanity, right?" 

As intemperate as it looks to outside eyes, the rela- 
tionship between TLC's leading lady and the NFL star 
is far from over. Seeing Lopes drive away in her man's 
car is like the exclamation point on the only statement 
she made to me about her stormy relationship: "All 
these people trying to break me and Andre up-that's 
one reason I try to stay in it, because I want to prove 
these people wrong. But I've got to learn. If the shit 
ain't right, don't worry about what people think." 

It wasn't the pyre, the one that reduced the home 
Lopes and Rison once shared to memories and cin- 
der, that beckoned me to Atlanta. It was the silencc- 
the eerie way the alleged arson and Lopes's subsequent 
admittance to an alcohol rehab clinic became mere 
sound bites. They made nice little tidbits to be broad- 
cast between replays of O.J.'s low-speed freeway chase 
and the obligatory lip service paid to preventing 
domestic violence. But that was about all we heard. 



A violent altercation between Lopes and Rison last 
September '93 in the parking lot of a grocery store in 
the upscale Atlanta suburb of Buckhead was similarly 
downplayed in the press. According to two passersby, 
Rison hit Lopes and then fired a 9 mm handgun when 
they tried to intervene. Lopes apparently lunged at the 
arresting officer. Both Rison and Lopes denied that 
she was assaulted, or that the gun was aimed at any- 
thing but air, and charges were eventually dropped. 
But as with Nicole and O.J., the authorities and the 
media missed the smoke before the fire. 

The night of the real fire went like this: Rison stayed 
out late with friends, came home at 6 a.m. to his star- 
studded, maximum-security neighborhood, Country 
Club of the South. Lopes was outside screaming when 
Rison arrived. "I knew she'd been drinking some," he 
said afterward. She started hitting him, and he admits 
slapping her, "not to hurt her but to calm her." Appar- 
ently the blow didn't help, nor did sitting on top of 
her. "I couldn't control her," he said, "so I left. 1 went 
on a 20-mile walk." Lisa then marched into a bathroom 
and lit a piece of cardboard, which somehow set the 
six-bedroom, five-bath gray stucco mansion on fire. 
Rison's brother, Reggie Brown, reported seeing Lopes 
watching the rising flames and shouting, "I don't care 
anymore!" After smashing up three cars, she fled the 
scene in the one vehicle left running. "Yo," went the 
conventional wisdom, "that bitch is crazy." 

Hip hop's "crazy niggas" make all the headlines. 
But where is the noise when the multiplatinum rapper 
happens to be female? When her stage persona is not 
that of the victimized "I don't give a fiick" gangsta bitch 
but of a fun-loving, pro-woman homegirl? 

When Lopes joined forces with the mad-talented 
singers Tionne "T-Boz" Watkins and Rozonda "Chilli" 
Thomas in 1991, the trio damn near led a grassroots 
womanist revolution, banji-girl style. Featuring T-Boz's 
cool detachment and sultry vocals. Chilli's sweet bal- 
ladeering, and Lisa's bold, self-written raps, their debut 
album, Ooooooohhh. ..OntheTLC Tip, took on the chal- 
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lenge of cultivating a new strain of black-girl feminism 
for a generation of young women whose day-to-day real- 
ity bears little relation to the doctrines of women's stud- 
ies classes. 

With their ridiculously baggy Day-Glo attire and 
Lisa's playful display of condoms as fashion acces- 
sories, TLC told their female fans that clingy cotton/ 
Lycra and exposed flesh weren't the only way to be 
sexy, and that safe sex was nothing to be embarrassed 
about. Ooooooohhh...0n the TLC Tip sold 2.7 million 
copies. Their second, Crazysexycool, is now threatening 
to blow shit up all over again. 

Apparently, though, neither Lopes's accomplish- 
ments nor her expression of rage is a very sexy topic. 
There seems to be little or no interest in the circumstances 
that transformed the strong child-woman who personi- 
fies Left Eye onstage into a "crazy bitch." So I'm in 
Atlanta to learn about the fire. Not the one that set the 
huge house aflame, but the one I suspect rages within. 



TTjose who are against her and think 
she's setting a haJ example, beingabad 
role model, need to cheek their selfs before 
they try to check her and talk about her. 

Teashia Peters, San Diego 



them to be larger than just hip hop. I want them to be 
thought of as true creative forces, to be as important to 
music as artists like Prince." 

There's irony in this reference, since TLC sound, feel, 
and look like the girl group that His Purpleness always 
wanted to have. The primary reason for his failure is the 
essence of the group's success. Prince wanted clay, but 
TLC could never be the creation of Svengali-esque male 
producers or record execs. 

The genesis ofTLC began with a young woman named 
Crystal, who put word out in Atlanta that she was look- 
ing for partners to start a group. She selected Tionne and 
Lisa, but they found they were more compatible with 
each other than with Crystal and went off on their own, 
eventually hooking up with singer/producer Pebbles and 
then Dallas Austin. Rozonda came along later, and took 
the name Chilli because the group needed the C. 

Though LaFace's production team has exerted a 
strong influence, credit for both the sound and the image 
of TLC must ultimately go to the girls themselves. T-Boz 
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■he oflfices of LaFace Records are suf- 
fiised with the newness, power, and 
potential that seem to typify Atlanta 
in 1994. Lining the walls are big glossy 
photographs ofWhimey Houston, Paula 
Abdul, Boyz II Men,Johnny Gill, Bell Biv 
DeVoe, and Bobby Brown-just a few of 
the superstars who have benefited from 
the production magic of Kenneth "Baby- 
face" Edmonds and L.A. Reid. Among the 
three dozen or so gold and platinum 
records that hang in the corridors, TLC's 
and Toni Braxton's are the most promi- 
nently displayed. Nearly three years ago, 
it was the former's success that put LaFace 
Records on the map, helping to make the 
latter's recent rise possible. Sitting in his 
tasteful, earth-toned office, with a big 
blowup of his wife. Pebbles, on the wall, 
L.A. Reid is about to play the new mixes 
from the anxiously awaited Crazysexycool. 
His excitement and pride are palpable. 

The last album's air of postpubescence 
has been replaced by an impressive musi- 
cal maturity. The blend is more eclectic-richer and thick- 
er. Chilli's sweet voice croons ballads that conjure up the 
tenderness of puppy love aWbuppie sophistication. T- 
Boz's raspy harmonies are the fiink-the voice of the blue- 
collar sister who works hard during the week, parties her 
ass off on Friday, saves the lovin' for Saturday, and makes 
it to church every Sunday morning. Lisa's rap is the grit, 
the sound of the urban street that grounds the group. 

This album is produced by Dallas Austin, Babyface, 
Jermaine Dupri, Gerald Hall, Organized Noize, Sean 
"Puffy" Combs, and Lisa Lopes— whom Dallas describes 
as "the one most likely to butt heads with producers." 
Crazysexycool evokes the spirit of Prince before he became 
It's all about dance, music, sex, romance, and a sweaty, 
brown, fiill-lipped kinda love. It is, in short, the bomb. 

"People have a tendency to see TLC as trendy," says 
Reid, who serves as creative director on the album. "Like 
they won't be around for more than a record or two. My 
challenge was to give their fans good music but allow TLC 
to grow in a way that would keep them around. I want 



LISA/' SAYS 
DALLASAUSTIN, 
HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
PRETTY MUCH 
REBELLIOUS- 
WHATEVER WAS 
GOING ON." 



jeans because she was a woman. She was into dresses and 
nice fingernails. And Lisa," he says, "has always been pret- 
ty much rebellious-whatever was going on." 

Both Austin and the girls of TLC will tell you that few 
people know them as well as he does. He has written most 
of their lyrics, including their breakthrough hit, "Ain't 2 
Proud 2 Beg," and the new album's first single, "Creep," 
a throaty little ditty in which Tionne sings about cheat- 
ingon her man because he's not giving her the attenrion 
she needs. "It's my job as a producer to get inside and 
pull out what's there," says Austin. "A lot of times an 
artist isn't aware of what's inside. I've got to make them 
aware of the sides that people wouldn't be checkin' for." 
Of course, he understands that in the end, it's all about 
the girls themselves: "I can't add anything that's not 
already there." 

He and the girls have done their jobs well. Crazysexy- 
cool is all that and then some. But even amid the excite- 
ment, there's the haunting issue of Lisa's legal woes. Reid 
does little to mask his concern. "The bottom line is that 
Lisa is a victim more than anything. Peo- 
ple have got to ask themselves how there 
can be a 'fight' between an All-Pro athlete 
and a little girl." He sighs heavily. "It's 
hard, because in Lisa's head, her relation- 
ship is not an abusive relationship but a 
relationship where something bad hap- 
pened. That's how she sees it. She has to be 
allowed to have her own process. All I or 
any of us can do is support and love her 
through it." 
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says she's proud to know that when she goes onstage, the 
people are coming to see someone she created. "I only 
want to be like myself," she says. "Why would I like to 
be Janet if you've already got ajanet? Why would any- 
one want to be a TLC? You got the real one." Lisa echoes 
the sentiment: "TLC didn't look at somebody else and 
try to copy what they did. We just did what came to mind, 
what we thoughtwas cool." 

Capitalizing on their strong personalities is what 
helped producer/songwriter Dallas Austin save Crazy- 
sexycool from becoming a sophomore slump. Austin, 
responsible for almost half of the album's tracks, thought 
that the best way to grow TLC past the cartoonish imagery 
of their first album was to expose their audience to each 
member's individual essence. 

"I want their audience to really get to know them," 
says Austin. "Like, Tionne is almost like a guy. I used to 
know her from the skating rink— she'd be out there yeg- 
gin' it up with the gold chains like one of the niggas. Chilli 
is a girl. When TLC first started, she wasn't trying to wear 



fter almost three days of shopping, 
eating, talking, and chilling with 
iTLC, I fail to see any visible signs of 
insane bitchiness. If someone told you 
they were family, you'd believe it. They 
can be simultaneously silly and charming, 
and more than a little naughty. Watching 
them walk through a busy mall is a bit like 
watching them onstage. Tionne and Chil- 
li get rushed for autographs, and they 
even stage a little impromptu skit: Chilli 
collapses with feigned illness, Tionne 
rushes melodramatically to her aid, and 
just when shoppers are giving up plenty 
of sympathy, the two of them jump up 
and break into a goofy tap dance. Lisa's 
content to watch the mini-show with a 
hint of a smile. 
This is the same TLC who went on the 1992 Hammer/ 
Boyz 11 Men/Jodeci tour and used the phrase "Penis in 
the room !" as their cue to completely strip any man with- 
in grabbing distance; the same group who almost reduced 
Hammer's dancers to tears when they made a weak 
attempt at mimicking TLC mid-performance. Onstage, 
the three of them look like they're at an all-girl slumber 
party: thinking about men, but partying in the easy way 
girls sometimes have when guys are absent. They all drink 
in the attention, as the girls in the audience stand on their 
chairs, screaming. 

Despite their petite statures and dorm-room good 
looks, TLC are undeniably grown-up; introspective, sen- 
sitive, spiritual, and sensual. 'Crazysexycool is a word we 
created to describe what's in every woman," explains Lisa. 
"Every woman has a crazy side, a sexy side, a cool side. 
A lot of our producers misunderstood us when we told 
them the idea-they'd do a crazy song for me, a sexy song 
for Chilli, and a cool song for Tionne. We had to explain 
that crazysexycool doesn't just describe us individually, it 
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describes all the parts of every woman." 

In a society where the media catalog of black female 
images tends to be monolithic to the point of insult, TLC 
demand that young women be allowed to embrace their 
own complexities and contradictions. But for Lisa, this is 
not as much a professional crusade as an all-important 
personal struggle. 

"The hardest thing about being in TLC," she says, "is 
accepting the fact that 1 am Left Eye. I try to go out and 
be Lisa-do what Lisa would have done three, four years 
ago-and it just don't work. 1 have to act a certain way, 
according to what people expect. It's not like I can be in 
Kroger's and get into an argument with my man and not 
be on the news. So I have to separate the two, know that 
there is a difference between Left Eye and Lisa." 

For all the women of TLC-who've been labeled wild 
girls from the moment they started singing about how 
they "need it in the morning or the middle of the night"- 
the lessons of love have led to their most important and 
painful battles. "I can't be my loving self with every- 
body," says Chilli, speaking in a record 
company conference room about the 
toughest lesson she ever had to learn. The 
only true southern belle of the bunch 
(Tiorme is from Iowa and Lisa from Phila- 
delphia), Chilli is gregarious and enchant- 
ingly flirtatious. 

Though her southern sweetness can 
be mistaken for naivete or promiscuity. 
Chilli, whose singing voice personifies 
the magic of falling in— and making— love, 
is now celibate. "I've realized that many 
of the problems I've had happened 
because I didn't give myself the chance to 
know someone, orforthemto know me, 
before doing the chicken wing. Women 
need to realize that sex is supposed to be 
something special," she says. "When you 
meet another giri, in two weeks you're not 
going to call her your best friend. So if you 
meet a guy, why in the hell would you 
give yourself-something so precious-in 
two or three weeks?" 

Tionne agrees that sex is a serious 
thing. For her, promiscuity now seems 
like a spiritually, as well as physically, 
unsafe principle. "It doesn't even have to 
do with giving yourself too fast," she says 
softly, tucked in to the security of a base- 
ball cap pulled down low. "You could 
know a man for eight years and not know him. If he 
doesn't want you to know him, you never will. Sex is a 
bond deeper than most people think." 

If Chilli's tendency has been to be too open, Tionne's 
battle has been just the opposite. "There's something 
ftmny about me and guys," she says. "Some people say I 
intimidate guys. I guess the expression on my face is so 
plain, guys think I'm mean before they even know me." 
There's the slightest suggestion of a giggle in her voice. 
"I'm really like a big baby, you know. I can get silly, and 
I like to play a lot." 

Tionne says she believes in commitment, long-term 
relationships, and waiting before giving up the boots. 
Her own intimidation thing is not a quality she seems to 
mind-if it's going to keep the knuckleheads away. "Niggas 
that know me, know not to run game on me, because I 
will go down for my respect. If I don't, who will? I didn't 
work this hard for one nigga to come in and disrespect 
me. I tend not to have problems with men, because they 
tend to get it." If there's one thing three years of good 



and bad relationships have taught TLC, it's that they are 
as free to say no to sex as they are to beg for it. 
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t's in all this talk about boy /girl things that Lisa begins 
to speak about how she feels she 's been burnt. You can 
see it in her eyes when she talks about her relarionship 
with Andre, about growing up in Philly, about being the 
daughter of a father who drank and beat her mother. Her 
story comes out in spurts, then streams, like water from 
a faucet that hasn't been turned on in a very long time. 

Lisa's family life, revealed through a series of cryptic 
details, has been rife with instability, violence, and abuse. 
Her story starts with her now deceased father, who seems 
to have shown his love for his multitalented daughter 
through displays of authoritarianism. "My dad was real 
strict," she says. "He was in the military, and he treated 
me, my sister, my brother, and my mother like we were in 
boot camp. He looked at me like I was the brightest, and 
expected more from me. I always got beaten before they 
did. He used to make me mad. It was unfair." 



THERE'S NO WAY 
IN THE WORLD/' 
LISA SAYS/THAT 
I WOULD HAVE 
INTENTIONALLY 
STARTED 
THAT FIRE/' 



Her father saw a formidable range of talents in Lisa 
from the time she was an infant. "I was walking when I 
was seven months old, but I looked like I was four months 
old," she says. "I got a lot of attention early on. I had these 
big eyes-no whites, all you could see was black. And 
everyone kept saying, 'You need to //o something with 
this girl.' " 

She surprised her parents by teaching herself to play 
the piano when she was five years old. By the time she 
was a teenager she'd added fashion design, sewing, dec- 
orating, hairstyling, graffiti-style airbrushing, creative 
writing, music, and rapping to her repertoire. 
Unfortimately, her domestic life was far from ideal. She'd 
mn away from home several times by her mid-teens. And 
there was her father's alcoholism. "My father is respon- 
sible for my drinking," she now says bitterly. "He gave 
me my first drink, and my hundredth drink. And we 
drank for years." 

Finally, at 17, guided by dreams of stardom, she fol- 
lowed her then boyfriend to Adanta. After three years of 



keeping herself fed and housed 'by any means neces- 
sary," Lisa got the call that led to TLC. "People do not 
know anything about me," she says. "They don't know 
what I've been through." Three days after "the incident," 
Lisa turned over to police photos of herself that revealed 
bruises on her face. "I intentionally did not show any- 
body my face |at first], because I didn't want them to 
come up with their own stories of how my face got like 
that and jump all over Andre's butt," she says. "But after 
three days, I released some pictures. I talked to the news, 
and things got quiet." 

Anger fills her voice as she continues: "It's so back- 
ward. Andre is a hero, especially in Atlanta's eyes. All the 
media was concerned about was that Andre was wearing 
somebody else's shoes and that Andre had to drive some- 
body else's car. Forget the fact that I got my butt beat. 
But when they saw my face all messed up, they didn't talk 
about that the way they talked about the house. 

"There is no damn way in the world I would have 
intenrionally started that fire," she says through a feisty 
shell that suggests vulnerability beneath 
the surface. "I lived in that house for a 
whole year. I had a year's worth of time 
invested in that house, that relationship, 
in all kinds of shit. Anybody with com- 
mon sense should know that there were 
stories behind what happened. It was 
not just, 'Lisa came home, burned the 
house down, and now poor Andre is out 
of house and home.' Nobody said, 
'Well, damn, why did she do it? What 
happened?'" 

That's when she confronted the si- 
lence that results when society has to risk 
tarnishing the image of its male heroes. 
(The male hero in this story, Andre Rison, 
has ref)eatedly denied abusing Lopes and 
declined our requests to comment on his 
relationship with her.) Equally disturb- 
ing to her is the fact that her concerns 
seem to fall on deaf ears, even in her own 
camp. Her lawyers' decision to highlight 
her drinking may be a well-intentioned 
attempt to keep her out of jail (she faces 
as much as 20 years if convicted), but she 
says it disregards her position as a role 
model to young fans. 

Perhaps her lawyers will be able to pre- 
vent Lisa from landing behind bars, but 
only Lisa will be able to end her own 
imprisonment. Perhaps she will be able to see that her 
female fens, some ofwhose letters are excerpted here, need 
her example too. 

Ironically, those who have written her off as just 
another "crazy bitch' will probably also help Lisa to sur- 
vive all of this. She maybe the only rapper for whom the 
phrase "Coming back hard" is more than just hype. Just 
as joining the group helped her feel good enough about 
herself to succeed, perhaps throwing herself into 
Crazysexycool will give her the strength she needs to walk 
through the fire without getting bumed. 

"The best way for me to get those people back is to 
succeed," she says, the determination in her voice filling 
the room. "I didn't struggle this far to have people tear 
me down. I came out of some shit where it was, like, I 
didn't know what I was doing. I finally started looking at 
myself like I'm worth something, and it's because I've 
accomplished everything people told me I wouldn't. The 
best way for me to get people back is to come back out 
even harder." □ 
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SOUL ON ICE 

Ben Chavis was booted from the NAA CP amid allegations of mismanagement and sexual harass- 
ment. Down but not out, he defends himself to Kevin Powell, offering controversial views on his 
dismissal, the hip hop generation, and thefuture of black America. Photograph by Terry Richardson 



At first, watching the Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. 
Chavis Jr. walk along 13th Street N.W. in 
downtown Washington, D.C. conjures mem- 
ories of Malcolm X and Martin Luther 
King— Chavis's childhood heroes-merg- 
ing into a singular stroke of black power. There's 
Chavis aping Malcolm, his broad smile, framed by 
cheeks full of freckles, acknowledging a young black 
man who proclaims loudly, "I'm with yoa, Mr. 
Chavis!" There's a flash of Martin when Chavis is 
approached by another well-wisher— this one a thir- 
tyish black woman-at a stoplight. Turned out in a 
double-breasted suit topped by a precision-cut Afro 
and a goatee peppered with gray strands, Chavis 
adopts Dr. King's preacherlike mannerisms, putting 
his fingertips together every so often to emphasize 
a point. Both Malcolm and Martin are present as 
Chavis-obviously worn from his 17-month NAACP 
stewardship and ouster-rides a bench in Franklin 
Square Park and reflects on the recent turn of events, 
as homeless people .ind lunchtime suits fill the park. 

But despite the reverential aura, troubling ques- 
tions have surfaced about Chavis's character and 
credibility. Attorney Mary Stansel, a former employ- 
ee, charged him with sexual harassment. A letter pre- 
pared for Stansel by her attorney contains the fol- 
lowing account: "Prior to my being hired by the 
NAACP, Dr. Chavis asked me to use my contacts, 
expertise, and services to help him secure the direc- 
torship of the NAACP.. ..Dr. Chavis intentionally 
wooed and pursued me to achieve my consent and 
involvement in his campaign, and my termination 
came only after the adulterous relationship ended." 

The NAACP canned Chavis on August 20, accus- 
ing him of running up S2.7 million in debt. Chavis 
himself admits secretly dipping into the NAACP till, 
agreeing to pay Stansel $322,400 in hush money. 
Some within the NAACP were already complaining 
that Chavis was moving America's oldest civil rights 
organization too far to the left with his embrace ot 
Louis Farrakhan (and, as becomes apparent in this 
interview, some of his extreme views as well), his sup- 
port of rap, and his overtures to gang members across 
the country. Now Chavis is suing the NAACP "to 
clear his name." 

The 46-year-old Chavis, a native of Oxford, N.C., 



has been a member of the NAACP since he was 12 
and has been engaged in "the struggle" in various 
capacities ever since: with the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and the Congress of Racial 
Equality; with the United Church of Christ as an 
ordained minister; as a defendant in the famed 
Wilmington 10 case (Chavis and nine others were 
accused of burning a white-owned grocery store; all 
10 were convicted and imprisoned. Chavis served 
four and a half years-and earned a master's degree 
from Duke while in prison— until his conviction was 
overturned in 1980) and as head of the Commission 
for Racial Justice, where he coined the term em'iron- 
mmtal racism in response to toxic waste being dumped 
near black communities nationwide. 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, established in 1909 by black and 
white liberals, has long been at the forefront of bat- 
tles to gain civil rights for black America. But the 
organization has also been accused, fairly or not, of 
pandering to the interests of white America, of dis- 
engaging itself from the black community-save the 
black middle class-and of ignoring black youth. In 
a sense, then, the NAACP thought they'd found just 
what they needed when Ben Chavis took over in 
April 1993. 

But now the rupture between Dr. Chavis and the 
NAACP has split the group alonggenerational lines. 
A preponderance of black youth has supported Dr. 
Chavis, while many ot the old guard have been his 
staunchest detractors. The ultimate problem, it 
seems, is not simply Dr. Chavis, but the great divide 
between black leadership and the hip hop genera- 
tion, and the uncertain future of black America. 

Have you had any contact with NAACP members since 
your dismissalf 

The membership of the NAACP stands behind 
me. But the membership had no say in my dismissal. 
The board took that action without consultation 
with the membership. As 1 travel around the coun- 
try, I've gotten tens of thousands of calls since my 
dismissal asking me to stay or to fight for reinstate- 
ment. Unfortunately, the way we are structured, I 
don't think that's going to happen. 

Doyou want to be reinstated ? 



What I want is to be treated fairly by the NAACP. 
What I would like to see is the organization move 
forward. I would like for the organizarion to not try 
to hold me back. I need to go ahead and be about 
the business of African-American liberation. In a 
true sense, I feel like a straitjacket has been removed 
from me. I'm much freer to speak than I have been 
over the last 18 months. 

What doyou mean f 

There has been so much controversy about rap. 
People were beginning to talk about all rap music 
being gangsta rap. And I knew that wasn't the case. So 
I wanted to provide a forum. Russell Simmons and 
representatives of Def Jam were there | in Washington, 
DC. on February 9I, and some of the leading rap- 
pers. There was a sister there who had done her Ph.D. 
dissertation on hip hop. It was a good exchange. A 
lot ot young people. One member ot the NAACP's 
national board of directors was there-Joe Madison- 
he's one of my severest critics. After that session, he 
began to denounce the forum. 

Now, this also has another historical antecedent. 
In last year's Image Awards, Tupac Shakur had been 
nominated. We sent out a ballot to all 600,000 mem- 
bers of the NAACP. It's a democratic process. He was 
nominated not because he was a rap artist but 
because of his acting in Poetic justice. C. Delores 
Tucker and some other people protested the day we 
held the Image Awards, because they wanted us to 
pull Tupac's nomination. 

Of course, Denzel won the award. But it would 
have been wrong for us to pull Tupac's nomination. 
I know 1 did the right thing. To me this is indicative 
of a much deeper problem. There is an utter disre- 
gard for the interests ot young Afi'ican-Americans. 
And some of this is conscious and some of this is 
unconscious. 

This is one of the things I tried to indicate during 
my first week in office in April 1993. 1 went to the 
'hood, I went to South-Central L.A., because I want- 
ed to make a statement that the NAACP was going to 
embrace this generation of young African-Americans 
struggling for freedom. The NAACP back in the '30s 
and '40S had a lot of young people but did not 
replenish themselves. Recently, a lot of young peo- 
ple returned to the NAACP. I saw the whole hip hop 
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struggle as a [struggle for the] right of self-determination. 
One of the reasons why people are jumping on hip hop 
is because they know that young people have developed 
a means of communication among themselves with a 
cultural base that is phenomenal. There are some within 
the African-American community who would like our 
youth to be back on the plantation, culturally speaking. 

Crilia ofhip hop would ask, "How is rap liberatingyoung 
black people ? How do violent or misogynist lyria help?" What 's 
your response to them ? 

Well, first of all we have to look beyond the language 
to see what's causing the rage. In other words, if you want 
to stop young people from doing gangsta rap, then 
change the social conditions from which that comes. 

What about the misogynistic lyrics ? A lot of black women 
wouUsay, "I'm not oppressing black men. " 

Well, I think that the misogynistic language needs to 
be worked on. But you work on it by engaging the broth- 
ers and sisters, not by denouncing them. Two wrongs 
don't make a right. 

Is black America worse off today than it was in the i^os ? 

In terms of material acquisitions, black folks have 
acquired more in 1994 than we were able to acquire in 
'64 or '54. But we have lost ground in terms of our cul- 
tural cohesion. We've lost ground in terms of our under- 
standing why we are in this world. Is it just to be a citizen 
of the United States? Is it just to vote every four years for 
somebody for president? 

I worked a lot in South Africa, and Mandela himself 
will tell you the pivotal moment toward the ending of 
apartheid was when the young people of Soweto made 
up their minds that they just weren't going to take it no 
more. The ANC Youth League was too young to vote, 
but they were the brothers and sisters out there chal- 
lenging the real beast. 

In the 1960s we had an emerging black consciousness. 
In the 1990s that does not exist. If black folks would use 
our collective memory, we would be the most radical 
people in the world, given all we've been through. But 
the truth is we don't recall those past struggles the way 
we should. Like what happened to Rodney King. That 
has happened many times. The sight of it on video 
reminded people that this is the day-to-day experience 
of black men in America. 

What did black America actually gairt from the civil rights 
movement? 

There were changes in laws. We got the right to vote, 
pubhc accommodations. But there have not been many 
insututional changes. We have to ask ourselves. What 
are we doing in America in 1994? And for me, the ques- 
tion has to be. What are we going to do for ourselves ? 

What does the word \eadei mean toyou? 

Leadership means having the courage to articulate 
the interests of one's people. Without fear of retribution. 
Without fear of even the loss of life. Most of our real lead- 
ers are probably wandering around in a park like this, you 



know, because they're pushed out of the established 
movement. The established movement is looking for 
people who can compromise. They're looking for peo- 
ple who can make the oppressor think that we will never 
be defiant. I was told a long time ago, "Hey, man, if you 
reach out to Minister Farrakhan, they're going to bring 
you down." And I said, "Hey, this brother is a leader. And 
if somebody is going to bring me down because I'm 
reaching out to another leader, then so be it." 

Your embrace of Farrakhan has generated great criticism. 

I don't see outreach to Minister Farrakhan as a prob- 
lem for me. It's a problem for forces outside of the Afri- 
can-American community who don't like it. 

What does Farrakhan represent toyou ? 

Minister Farrakhan represents to me a leader of a large 
segment within the African-American community that 
should be respected. The fact of the matter is, he has 
helped to recruit thousands of young African-American 
men, in particular, away from lives of self-destruction. 
For that reason alone, I have respect for him. 

What about charges that Farrakhan is anti-Semitic? 

I think some of those charges are unfair. And I think 
if he has made any anti-Semitic statements, then he can 
deal with those. There is no perfect person. There is no 
perfect leader, including myself Do you put them out- 
side the African-American community for that? I say no. 
The exchanges I've had with Minister Farrakhan have 
been very constructive. 

I guess the NAA CP's reaction says a lot about the group 's 
history. 

I inherited an organization that was primarily lean- 
ing toward just being middle-class, that primarily saw 
themselves as being "mainstream"-traditional integra- 
tionists. I have redefined integration, putting a progres- 
sive definition on it. My definition is that we must have 
miffwa/integration before external integration. It doesn't 
make sense to go out and try to integrate with someone 
outside the African-American community when you 
don't have any internal integration. We have such strength, 
but it is dissipated by so much division and disunity. The 
biggest thing that I've been trying to overcome in the 
NAACP is the internal struggle. And of course, a lot of 
my attacks are coming from outside of the African-Amer- 
ican community. 

What do you mean ? 

There were multiple conspiracies that said, "We're 
going to take Chavis down at all costs." I underestimat- 
ed the way these forces would move against me. There 
was a media campaign. When I started reaching out to 
Farrakhan, right-wingjewish organizations came after 
us. Conservative blacks came after us. Reactionary forces 
in organized labor came after us. There are forces in our 
society that don't want to see black people come togeth- 
er. For people who profit off putting people in jail, the 
thought that black folks will stop going to jail is very 
threatening. We're talking about owning our own busi- 



nesses. We're talking about owning our own record com- 
panies. Owningourown television stations. Owning our 
own magazines. And that's very threatening. 

Let 's talk about the sexual harassment allegation. Who is 
Mary Slansel? 

A former employee of the NAACP, who was let go for 
cause, who later came back and basically threatened to 
sue the NAACP, one, if she didn't get her job back, or two, 
if we didn't help her find a job. 

Did Ms. Slansel come to the NAACP throughyour ad- 
ministration? 

Yeah, she came in with me. I first met Mary in 1989. 
She's a black woman attorney. And she just didn't fit in. 
And what I did, we signed an out-of-court agreement to 
prevent her from suing the NAACP. And the reason why 
1 signed the agreement was [to prevent] exactly what's 
going on now in terms of all the media hype. 1 knew that 
if a black woman would sue the NAACP for alleged sexual 
discrimination, that no matter that the allegation did not 
have any merit, the fact that she would allege it would be 
injurious to the NAACP. So what 1 was trying to do was 
save the organization a lot of grief and a lot of money in 
litigation costs, which would have been hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The organization was already in 
debt. I was trying to prevent the organization from getring 
into deeper debt. 

The question on people 's minds is. If you didn 't do it, mhy 
even sign an agreement? 

CEOs of corporarions sign out-of-court agreements 
all the time to protect the corporarions. My interest was 
protecting the NAACP from the suit. It was a business 
decision. 

Then there 's no factual basis to Ms. StanseTs charge? 

No facmal basis whatsoever. We would win in court- 
eventually. But again, you may win in court, but look 
what you lose: time, money, prestige. It's a diversion. 

Why would she make that kind of charge if it wasn 't true? 

Disgruntled employee. Embittered. And she is not 
suing us for sexual harassment. She's suing us for breach 
of contract. When she went to court, she added these 
other things that were not in the contract for the media 
hype. She's a very shrewd attomey. Plus we now know 
she has a litigious history. She was angry. And she chose 
a weapon she knew could be very powerful. 

Sexual harassment is a serious charge. Why doyou call it a 
weapon? 

Because this is a weapon that can be used particular- 
ly against an African-American man. You are almost 
defenseless when somebody makes that kind of allega- 
tion. Because, keep in mind, the stereotype that American 
society has built up about black men is being oversexed. 
When an African-American man gets charged with some- 
thing like that, you are guilty until proven innocent. 

Many black women have commented that the NAA CP and 
the so-called black movement in general never deal with sexism. 

Well, I think that all forms of discrimination are 



"IT'SARETARDANTTOTHEAFRICAN- AMERICAN 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM WHEN BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS BAHLE EACH OTHER. OUR PROBLEM IS 
NOT GENDER. OUR PROBLEM IS RACISM." 
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wrong: racism, sexism, ageism. But I want to say that I 
think it's a retardant to the African-American struggle 
for freedom, when sisters and brothers battle each oth- 
er. Our problem is not gender. Our problem is racism. 
Our problem is the economic exploitation. And it's going 
to take brothers and sisters working together. Yes, broth- 
ers should respect sisters. And yes, sisters should respect 
brothers. There should not be any form of discrimina- 
tion. When I was at the NAACP, I tried to do everything 
I could to treat everybody fairly. I hired more African- 
American women than I did men-with major responsi- 
biliries. My whole history of the struggle is not dissing 
sisters. So for this woman to come up and try to make 
this allegation, it goes counter to my whole history. 

If you signed an out-of-court agreement with Ms. Stansel, 
why were her payments stopped? 

Because she breached. We're going to get into this in 
court, but I will say: It is our position that she breached 
the contract. 

How so? 

What we had agreed to do was to get her a job. And 
when we were preparing her interviews, she would not 
update her resume. She would not fill out the forms. And 
she missed an interview. 

Who was the interview with f 

The Department of Defense. 

Based onyour contacts ? 

Yeah. We were trying to help her get a job; it was all 
about a job. Look, she even wanted to come back to the 
NAACP. Like [ USA Today's] DeWayne Wickham said in 
his column, if you have been sexually harassed, why 
would you want to come back and work for that group? 
That's what I'm saying. There is no validity to this charge. 



We have letters from her lawyer saying she wants to come 

back. 

Howmuchhas this entire episode affectedyouf 
Well, it has iiadc me more determined. It's just like 
when I went to prison unjustly. I came out more deter- 
mined. Yes, there are some wounds. But I intend to let 
those wounds heal and move forward. So I don't intend 
to engage in any bitterness toward the NAACP. I think 
the NAACP is still a good organization. I wish them well. 
I would encourage people to support the NAACP. And 
if there's something 1 can do to help the organization, I 
would. 

What isyour suit against the NAA CP about, then ? 

It's about cl 'aring my name. I'm not going to allow 
them to defame my reputation. It's about the deficit. 
When I went in in April '93, there was already a $1.4 mil- 
lion deficit Dr. Benjamin] Hooks left. And now they're 
trying to act like tliai didn't exist. The Image Awards, 
which is managed by the board, lost over $1 million. 
There was another, preexisting suit for $680,000 as well 
as the Stansel suit. If you add those things together, 
you've got your $3 milliuii deficit. I don't like it when, 
for political reasons, they're trying to load me up now. 
That's what my suit is about. I'm not suing them for mon- 
ey. I'm suing for ihem to tell the truth about what really 
happened. 

Has there been a setter ance payment given toyou ? 

No, there hasn't been anything. 

How will hi 'lory view Ben Chavis's tenure with the 

NAACP? 

Increased membership. Outreach to African-Amer- 
ican youth. When I came in, they had 490,000 members. 
Today they have 675,000 members. [The NAACP dis- 



putes these numbers, saying membership actually 
declined under Chavis. —Ed.] Sixty-five percent of all the 
new members are under the age of 24. The sponsorship 
of two successful Aftican-American leadership summits. 
The sponsorship of four summits to end gang violence. 
Settling the Denny's case, the largest settlement (of its 
kind) in the history of the country. Getting more African- 
American businesses contracts. Getring banks like U.S. 
Bank and NationsBank to reinvest in the African- 
American community. Strengthening the relationship 
between the African National Congress and the NAACP. 
Where doyougo from here ? 

Well, I'm going to do some reflecting. I have a num- 
ber of options. I have not made any decisions yet. 
What are some of the options ? 

Starting a new organization. Or working primarily 
with the African-American Leadership Summit. We're 
going to convene in 15 cities this fall. I want to promote 
unity in the African-American community. National 
unity. Regional unity. And local unity. 

Ironically, the events we 've discussed have made you a more 
recognizable black leader. 

I don't relish that thought. I've been through a lot, 
and as a result of the experience, I've learned some things. 
The things I've learned I intend to share with as many 
African-American young people as I can. 

What have you learned ? 

One, that you have to make up your mind that you're 
going to live your life in the interests of your people. Two, 
once you make that decision, you can expect trouble. 
But, three, when trouble comes, if you have the mass sup- 
port of your people, you can withstand the trouble and 
keep moving. □ 
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SMOOTH LIKE A ROCK 

Pete Rock and C.L. Smooth are blowing up in the biz, but they still 
got each other's back. By Michael Gonzales 



Angry black clouds frown on the skyscraper island of Manhattan 
as a brutal rain baptizes the sinful soul of the city. Fila-footing 
into the loomy interior of the decaying Keller Hotel, stark black- 
and-white images of Hitchcockian lunatics slow-dancing in sticky 
puddles ofblood reflect from the mind's minor shades. A video shoot 
is in progress. A slow-crawling roach lingers on the worn marble stair- 
case as Pete Rock's rhapsodic rhythms and the silkiness of C.L. 
Smooth's lyrics ring through the grimy hall. Lounging on a soot-cov- 
ered windowsill, clad in a summery designer shirt, baggy pants, and 
rubber-soled beach kicks, C.L. looks into the camera and lip-synchs 
the lyrics to "I've Got a Love." 

The Main Ingredient, the duo's second full-length album, isn't a rad- 
ical departure from their debut. Weaving pieces of Superfly dialogue 
into the jazzy tapestry, Pete Rock's grooves sound more like dreamy 
hallucinations than beat- 
box constructions. "Hit the 
lights and I appear / Beyond 
the stratosphere / Of Mec- 
cable function," raps C.L. on 
the opening track, "In the 
House." With poerics that 
capture the black experience 
beyond 40-ounce lies and 
big-bottomed girls, C.L. 
Smooth and Pete Rock 
(known to their moms as 
Corey Penn and Peter Phil- 
lips) are among the few hip 
hop performers who can 
proudly describe themselves 
as artists. 

"I got my first taste of 
music when I was a small 
child, because my father was 
a record collector," says Pete. 
"He was a DJ in Jamaica, and 
our basement was overflow- 
ing with records." While 
Pops was at work, little Pete 
would be down in the cellar, 
jamming to James Brown, B.T. Express, the Main Ingredient. "My 
&ther never minded me playing his grooves," he says, "because I would 
use the same care that he did-ya know, cleanin' and putting them 
back on the shelf neatly." 

As he grew older, Pete's love for music also expanded. "When I was 
a student at Mount Vernon (N.Y.) High School, I played football and 
records." Hanging in the studio with his older cuz. Heavy D, Pete 
was introduced to one of his hip hop heroes, producer Marley Marl. 
"Marlcy was my favorite producer," Pete says. "He was making all the 
funky stuff. Biz Markie, Big Daddy Kane-all that was Marley." 

Though he was best known for his sampled symphonies-on-wax, 
Marley was also making noise with his /» Conlrolhip hop show on 
WBLS. "Shortly after we met," Pete recalls, "Marley's on-air DJ wrecked 
his car and had to be in the hospital for a while. That's how I got the 
gig every Friday and Saturday night. I rocked for two years before 
Frankie Crocker came back to the station and decided there would be 
no more rap on the show." 

Still a teenager, Pete Rock decided the next step was to become a 




master blaster, twisting the knobs and being in control. 'Being round 
Hev allowed me to observe the musical methods of Eddie F., Teddy 
Riley, Howie Tee, and Marley," says the low-voiced Pete. "It was Eddie 
F. who gave me my first drum machine and taught me how to use it." 

In 1992— when their debut LP, Mecca and the Soul Brother, dropped 
from the hip hop heavens into earthbound jeeps— the black noise of 
Pete Rock changed the soundscape of rap: horns raging in the dis- 
tance, sirens screaming in the night, sweaty lovers drowning in a sea 
of ecstasy. "Sometimes I dream about music," says Pete. "I'll hear new, 
strange beats flowing from everywhere. I'm looking through the crates, 
but I can't find what I'm looking for. Then I wake up knowing I'll nev- 
er be able to find the beat that I'm hearing." 

In conversation, as on records, C.L. chooses his words carefully- 
mentally editing, trashing cliched phrases, building a sparkling ver- 
bal cathedral. Some urban 
poets bury their words in 
bass, but C.L speaks clearly 
and spits every syllable in 
your face. "My love for 
words goes back to listening 
to my Grandfather Doc talk 
to his jazz buddies," he says. 
"He would be in the living 
room, sipping on vodka and 
smoking a cigarette, and 
these guys sounded like they 
were speaking a different 
language. ...In the morning 
I awoke to jazz and at night 
I would be scatting in my 
sleep. Grandfather Doc's 
voice structure and aura was 
what helped me develop my 
C.L. Smooth voice." 

Although his older cuz, 
Billy (better known on Pla- 
net Rap as Grand Puba), was 
already into the hip hop 
game with his crew Masters 
of Ceremony, C.L. didn't 
get involved until he started rolling with Pete Rock, Eddie F., and 
Heavy D. "Eddie used to throw parties in Mount Vernon, and it 
would be packed. You gotta understand. Mount Vernon is only 
about four miles long, so everybody knew everybody. It was at these 
parties where we all got a chance to perfect our skills." 

It was through Eddie F. that Pete and C.L. got signed to Elektra. 
"We were just so happy to have a record deal," says Pete, smiling at 
the memory. "We didn't care about anything else." Rubbing his skill- 
ful hands together, he continues, "But I've learned a lot in the past 
few years. I wouldn't advise anyone to get into music, because peo- 
ple are not honest and there's a lot of cutthroat situations. You always 
have to watch your back. If some young person asked me what they 
should do with their lives, I would tell 'em to leam a trade." 

C.L. too has gained much wisdom in a short time. "The best advice 
Heavy D ever gave me as a writer was never to force my work," he says. 
"Go for a drive, clear your mind, and then come back to the words. 
If one forces the process, it comes out fake. And to me, there's noth- 
ing worse than being fake." □ 
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From church girl to lounge singer 
to multiplatinum singer/songwriter, Anita Baker returns from a three-year sabbatical 
with life songs about love. Pretenders beware: Anita 's reclaiming her throne. 
By dream hampton. Photographs by Barron Claiborne 



Anita Baker knows that deep-brown black girls become goddess- 
es when they wear white. Even in her early twenties, the soul 
singer gave us pale chifFons and white silks with flares and wings, 
ahrays shunning leather and Lycra for fabrics that breathe. Tiny and 
pretty, with that mamraoth voice and wispy high-top fade, she was 
like the girlfriend aunt who sang at all the family weddings-or the wife 
you dreamed you'd meet and spend eternity with, building sand cas- 
tles near the sea, whispering sweet songs about angels. 

Anita at 36 is what she's always been: a Detroit homegirl and Aquar- 
ian love priestess to the bone. She's settled near the water, and on this 
summo'dv sits qniedyin the iiiiipteelegaiiceofheris-foimnia^^ 
where die malses real fantasies offab^lov^ family, and beauty. In white 
shorts and white oadbid shirt, she states outherparlor window tt two 
matingducks and wonden aloud whether they've left eggs beneath her 
roses. She began recording her latest album, RbyUm ofLaue, when she 
watnxnumths pregnant. Her oldestson,WalterJr., is at play School, 
and her new son, six-week-old Edward, is nestled awaj* upstairs. I^s 
enough to make you sigh. 

Anita was iip-«yiiching her second album. Rapture, at a local club 
when she met her husband, Walter Bridgforth, in 1986. "I told every- 
one I met him at a shoe store," she says, laughing. "But I lied. I met 
him in a bar. I had on this tight white thang. ... He picked me up in a har, 
girl." Bridgforth ran up to her, demanded a hug.andprocfeded to mock 
all the men who'd been trying to get with AnitJ that night. "He was, 
like, 'I got SIX sisters, and 1 just bought each ot them your albiuni' And 
I told him, 'For six albums you can get a hug, brotha.' " 

That night she called him on the phone. "And evcrv' night smce then 
I've called him at the end ot the night," she says. "I le came to see me 
once in D.C., and we got a limo and toured the monuments. Sarah 
Vaughan was playing Blues Alley, and it was pouring dow n rain. By the 
time we got to the club, there were no more tickets. 1 was still a nobody," 
she says, exhaling. "So we went around back, in the alley, and listened 
to the whole show through the back door. It was the hippest thing.' 
"Rain is a good sign," I say. "Abundance." 
"Yeah," she says, still a litde dreamy. *Good things happened," 

Toget to Anita Baker'.s waterfront mansion in Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
you have to drive through Detroit, where we were both bom. My 
old stomping grounds, the East Side-Anita is from the almost- 
as-scandalous Lower West Side-is Detroit's oldest blackneighborhood. 
Often cited as one of the nation's most congested and run-down areas, 
now it's just run-down. Gtosse Pointe is only a Schwinn nde away from 



the East Side, but worlds apart. The succession of sprawling homes that 
face Lake St. Clair marks this area as a bastion of award-winning archi- 
tecture, landscaping, VCA.SPpatriarchy, and old money. Until the 1960s, 
anyone who did not look like a "typical American" had to earn points— 
for attributes such as dress and "swarthiness"— to become eligible to pur- 
chase a house in Grosse Pointe. Greeks, Italians, and Jews needed more 
points than Anglo-Saxons. Blacks and Asians could not earn points. 
Snce the point system was suspended, only a handiiil ofUack Ameiicans 
have parked their U-Hauls beneadi the Fmnte's castinm stieetlampc. 

Bdngastardidn'tmake it any easier fix Anilatogetto Grosse IVMnte. 
From the moment she chose a Lakeshote addiess, few locals were siw- 
piised to hear roiiion of the tiouble she was hcriiig: tw cross burnings, 
just the silently e^ctive American system at work. 'If s gotten to a 
point now where housing discrimination is so insdturional, you can 
barely take it peisonally.* She nods toward her assistant, a white girl 
named Chan. Ifl move next doorto her,* Anita says, "she loses prop- 
erty value. That's the way it is." 

*What do they think you'd do?" I ask. 'Spit watermelon seeds at 
yourneigUMt's barbecue pit?" 

She winks and says, "Maybe they thought I'd throw the rinds in 
the lake." Still, she could have stayed in Detroit. The city boasts some 
of the most beautiful upper-middle-class black neighborhoods in 
America. Even Aretha Franklin decided to reign from a mansion just 
west of Woodward Boulevard. "I know, 1 know," Anita says, gazing at 
the seemingly endless Like, which a small yacht is crossing, "But when 
I was growing up, my grandparents would load up their station wagon 
and take wfivaChiisBnas chive down LadEeshore.R)rme, this was inak- 

ingit." 

Like all fairy-tale dreams, Anita's starts with destiny. For the first 12 
years ot her life, she didn't know that as a baby she'd been left on the 
doorstep of Mary and Granville Lewis and their five daughters. The 
Lewises' youngest daughter, Jean, was closest to Anita's age, and they 
were raised as sisters. Baker was sure that the minister and his wife were 
her maternal grandparents. They loved her like they loved their own 
girls and encouraged her to sing belorc she could read. She and Jean 
earned quite a reputation on the storefront-church circuit as the Lewis 
Sisten, Anita's throaty contnlto maldnghersonnd all grown and con- 
victed about Jesus' love. 

The Lewis home was strict and Baptist. "We were always in church, 
at least four days a week," Anita says. When she was almost 13 and still 
grieving for the Lewises, who had iccendy died one after the other, Anita's 
biological mothershowed up. '(The Lewises] turned out to be thiscou- 
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pie my mother just left me with," Anita says. "She was only 16; I don't fault her." 

Her mother still lives in Detroit, but they don't correspond. "I'm thankful 
I was left in a home where people really tared tor me," Anita says. "Your begin- 
nings are important. Who knows what I'd be or what I'd have become? But I 
do think meeting her like that was the reason 1 got into trouble later." 

Trouble? "Girl, I was kicked out ot cvcr>' high school in the city," she con- 
fesses. "Teenage trouble. Sixteen is sixteen 110 matter how good you are." By 
the time Anita graduated from Central High, her neighborhood had given 
birth to the iioicn iiius crew Young Boys Inc., and Detroit became, in the words 
ofscreenwriter and former journalist Barry Michael Cooper, "Newjack City." 
Just around the corner from Anita's home, between Dexter and Davison 
Avenues, the brothers of YBI were learning how to compete in the booming 
heroin business. Before the arrival of crack, the drug trade literally consu med 
Detroit, and secured the city's rep as murder capibd of the countiy. Benzes 
and BMWs became the cars of choice in the 'hood. Black gilk Anita's age dis- 
covered Gucci, Versace, and airbrushed manicures. 

These are quieter times, though. The thugs who can point out where peo- 
ple got killed or houses got jacked are middle-aged now: in their late twen- 
ties. The rest arc dead or serving time. People trom Anita's old neighbor- 
hood remember her vividly. "She was a church girl, but not shy," says one 
neighbor. 'She definitely had boyfiiends and used to skip classes.* There are 
afew ex-high loUen-some of them lecoveiing, toothless junkies-whodaim 
to ham been Anita's fiist love. One swean he bought her an ankle-length 
leather trench coat. 

But Anita, like most Dettcnteis orerjo, has no interest in talking about YBI 
orwhenDetroitwasawar zone. She likes to dwell on the d^s'second com- 
ing." After 20 yeais, Detroit hasanew mayor, Dennis Archer, irixxe good leb- 
tions with the subuib* are supposed to resurrect die diy's skeletal economy. 
Anita and her teal-estate-devcloper husband own a site on Jefienon Street 
where an Itttemational House of Pancakes is being built. 

Deti oi te t s respect her privacy but give her neighborly waves when die's 
oat m the town. The tiuee black radio stations play her practically eveiy u 
minutes. And like other legendary singers Detroit claims by first name- 
Smokey, Marvin, Aretha, Stevie, George (as in Ointon), and even Diana- 
Anita will pack houses here as long as she breathes. 

When Anita Baker was 18, she was living on her own, fronting a band 
called Message, and performing at boys' clubs and In^al lounges. 
"Ever>' time we performed somewhere," she says, laughing at her- 
self, "thcre'd be some musician in the audience and I'd end up in his band." 

Slv bands later, she was performing at Henry's Cabaret Lounge-now a strip 
joint. "This y/fft* guy with dark hair, jet black eyebrows, and caramety skin gave 
me an impressive-looking card with raised metallic letters," she says. "It said, 
'Chapter 8.' " That was her first encounter with local bandleader D.ivid 
Washington. "That's all it had to say. Chapter 8 was the premiere band in the 
city." Anita soon suspended her own "no audition" rule and made an appoint- 
ment to come belt out her best rendition ot Chaka's "Smokin' Room." 
Washington was impressed, but everyone was doing Chaka. He asked her how 
ihe would do the song. "Once Cliaka has done it, you can't redo it," Anita says. 
"There is no other way." So she sang the goq>d dassic *His Eye Is on die 
Sparrow" and got the gig. 

The day I visit Anita at her home, "IJust Want to Be Your Girl," the R&B 
classic that Ctupter 8 recorded on Ariola Records, is the bonus song that will 
win die 98di caller $98 on ^x^LB. 

Touring with Chapter 8 was the first time Anita left Detroit. They did it 



gmnge-style: in a Winnebago, with enough money to splurge on a TraveLodge 
every couple ot cities. "I never saw a dime, but I was doing it! You dig? I was 
dninf, it.' When they performed at Lonnie (Gap Band) Simmons's Total 
Experience nightclub in Ltis Angeles, Beverly Glen Records owner Otis Smith 
was in the audience. Months later, after Chapter 8 had returned to Detroit and 
Anita had re-created herself as a rcceptionisl. Smith tracked her down and 
begged her to cut a solo album in I...'\. 

Anita called her Aunt Lois for advice. "Go if you must," said her aunt wise- 
ly, "but don't lose those benefits." Anita moved into l..,'\.'s Oakwood Garden 
Apartments, a floor beneath some kids called New Edition and just above 
SahtrdafNi^lLive% Garrett Morris. She recorded The Songstress and learned 
important lessons about the music industry. 

"No one told me the $200 a week I was making was a recoupable advance," 
she says indignantly. "No one told me about publishing or writer's credit 
People laugh at old R&B artists 'cause they want to be paid in cash. It's 'cause 
they've been burned so many times!" Baker has been executive producer on 
all of her albums since Songstress, making her one of the few black women 
(along with Patrice Rushen and Angela Winbush) who control their own record- 
ing projects. "They call me a bitch," Anita says thoughtfully, "because I know 
what I want and I know how to ask for it. I'm not a singer who just shows up 
at my sessions or at my shows. I didn't just show up for my cmttr. I want to be 
respected, but Vm also respectfol. I was raised right" 

After a bout with Otis Smith, Anita was granted her fieedom. She landed 
a ded at Elebra, reoofded an album's woidi ofboUads, and titled it AfpAiiri^ 
The record blew up in black America during the summer of 1986, '«riien hus- 
tling was at an all-time high. "Been So Lxmg* was die midnight jeep-banging 
shit, bntttwas so--«i#»lm(n/. Aniia'sallusions to Sarah Vau^an--Uke Luther 
Vandn>ss's rioda 10 Sun Co<dEe-4tid bodi siiigai' gnnd Of sometiines syri^ 
muaial anaQgements brou^t dignity back fo RAB afier fiveyean of the syn- 
thesizer. By the eiid of die yeai; there «m oiily Anita and Luther. 

Aiuta in particular tns capable of soaring into die sttatosphere and then 
falling intoaicat while lidingajazz-tusionii^ all inoiievene.Sade may have 
cast herself as BilUe Holiday incarnate, but Anita avoided the victim's plea. 
Her lyrics basked in the afterglow of good loving. She occupied the pop charts 
for weeks on end, collected Grammys (seven so far), and spawned contem- 
porary, earthy R&B divas likeToni Braxton. A princess or two has emerged to 
outsell her-Mariah Carey, Whitney Houston-but none enjoys the loyalty 
accorded Anita. 

Her black love on wax reflects her black love in life. Anna and Walter 
have made it through five years of marriage and two very public miscarriages, 
and still testify to Hbouy readers about their ongoing honeymoon. " 'Only 
for a While,' from the new album, helped me through my miscarriages," she 
says, as the song plays in the background. "I told Walter, 'Baby, I got to stay 
home.' And that's what 1 did." She was missed. For three yeats, urban tadio 

has been waiting on this, Rljythmoj Love. 

Will it be another S/zp^«re? No, but how could it be? That album's knock- 
out blend of jazz, gospel, and fiery soul set the music world on its ear at a 
time R&B needed it most. Although she scored a monster hit with "Giving You 
the Best That I Got," Anita has yet to live up to the critical, popular, musical, 
and vocal grand slam that was Rupairi'. Happily, though. Rhythm oJLmv only 
rarely slips into the mannered, overblown sound that has held her back on 
some of her recent albums; more often it returns to the jazzier inflections of 
Baker's breakthrough— the rich, supple voice that, in the end, is what the rap- 
ture's all about. 

For Anita, though, it's all about her fsunily. "When Walter and I first met," 
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she says, "he was still seeing someone he'd been ofF-and-on with for five years. 
We'd gotten real intense, and then all of a sudden I'd call and he'd be, like, 'I 
got company,' which meant. Oh shit. He's back with her. 

"I sent him a card-1 still have it-that said, '1 love you. I enjoy you. But if 
that's what you need to do, I respect that and 1 won't bother you anymore.' 
That made him crazy! The next thing I know, I'm in New York for my debut 
at Radio City Music Hall. It's the night before, and I'm trying to concentrate 
on my arrangements when the hotel operator calls my room, saying, 'It's Walter; 
he's got to get through.' 1 told her N O. I couldn't do the halfway thing with 
him. It had to be all or nothing. 

"The operator was calling back every lo minutes, telling me, 'He says the 
other relationship is over. He's coming to New York tomorrow.' Finally, I took 
the call and told him he was the most selfish man I'd ever met. Doing this to 
me before one of the most important nights of my life!" When she hung up. 



they were officially official, and her heart breathed a sigh of relief And the 
next night she rocked Radio City. 

Dusksetdes on Lake St. Clair. Baby Edward is still dreaming, a quiet 
smile parting his lips as his mommy runs her tiny thumb across his 
soft scalp. She hums a couple of bars of a melody. Does he know his 
mother is Anita Baker, that her lullabies have tucked away lovers for years now? 

Walter interrupts the interview to ask if she needs anything from out- 
side. She shakes her head no without looking up from the baby; when she 
does, she catches him still staring. They smile, and 1 look away. Earlier, we 
had spoken about Billie Holiday and other fallen divas. "I'm not your trag- 
ic ending," she said. "There'll be no suicides, no drug abuse, no poorhous- 
es, no broken family." 

Hereyes smile. "No lost love." □ 



SOUL SIRENS: WHY SEXY R&B SINGERS SELL 



As I sit back, reJax, steam a blunt, sip a 
Beck's, 

Think abou t the sexy singers that I wan t 
to sex 

I'd piobably go to jail tor fuckin' Patii 
LaBelle 

Ooh, flegina Belle, she'd piobably do 
me swell 

lasmine Guy was fly: Maiiah Carey's 

kinda scary 
Wait a minute, what about my honey 

Mary? 

— The Notorious B.I.G.. "Dreams" 



B 



iggie's dreams about some of today's fe- 
male R8iB vocalists may be just a tad 
misogynist, but 
his sentiment isn 'f so far 
away from the fan- 
tasies that result when 
the average brother is 
subjected to the soft 
cooing of these sexy 
soul singers. The hor- 
monal eruptions, the 
romantic drama, the 
intimationsof love — all 
help explain why Whit- 
ney Houston. Vanessa 
Williams. Toni Braxton, 
Mariah Carey, Janet 
Jackson, and Sade con- 
tinue to top the charts 
and maintain such enormous fan bases. 

Sure, we know sex sells, but the sweet 
embraces of these women have international 
pop music in a choke hold: Houston's The Body- 
guard sold 11 million records, while Carey's 
Music Box moved 6 million, Toni Braxton 
chalked up 4 million, Williams's The Comfort 
Zone exceeded 1 million, Sade's Love Deluxe 
delivered 3 million, and janel. now stands at 
10 million and counting. 

"For the most part, it's the songs they sing, 
the emotional impact of those songs," explains 
power producer Kenny "Babyf ace" Edmonds, 
who's written tunes for Braxton, Carey, and 
Houston. "With any song, you want to give 
some kind of emotional feeling. These women 
are the bes\ at delivering emotion. They sing 
about being happy and about pain — univer- 



sal feelings." In other words, they sing about — 
and exude — love, in every sense of the word. 

"Anyone in Mariah's position influences 
her fans," says fashion designer Victor Alfaro, 
who creates clothes for Carey, "from the way 
she dresses to the way she wears her hair to 
what she sings. It's a kind of fantasy — to be in 
her world." What could be more sensuous, for 
instance, than Toni Braxton's world? Remem- 
ber the 1994 Soul Train Music Awards when 
she walked onstage to accept honors for R&B 
Album of the Year, Female, her bare midriff 
suggestively swaying in a fuzzy, cut-out 
dress? What about Vanessa Williams stand- 
ing, legs spread, in a black backless mini- 
dress and a black t>obbed wig on the Kiss of 




Left to right: Toni Braxton, Mariah Carey, and Whitney Houston. 



the Spider Woman poster? Whitney Houston 
even made an AT&T commercial unforget- 
table, looking fabulous in a flesh-toned eve- 
ning gown. 

In a society that celebrates glossy sensu- 
ality, it's no surprise that ex-model Whitney 
and ex-Miss America Vanessa have risen to 
icon status, while other singers fill the front 
rows at fashion shows and try out for leading- 
lady parts in Hollywood. Meanwhile, most 
male vocalists have veered away from pop 
balladeering toward hardcore posturing. With 
the exceptions of Babyface, Luther Vandross, 
and Tevin Campbell, modern male crooners 
like R. Kelly, Aaron Hall, and Bobby Brown mix 
rapping, singing, and groaning into some new 
hybrid, leaving the ladies to take over the R&B 
stage cmd the spotlight. 



Club remixes have also helped broaden 
these artists' audiences and airplay. Even a 
songstress whose sound is far from street 
can give that underground illusion. "Basic- 
ally, R&B female vocalists have strong vo- 
cals, and strong vocals make good club mix- 
es," says Marc "MK" Kinchen, a producer 
who's worked with Jody Watley. Angelique 
Kidjo. and Lisa Stansfield. "Record com- 
panies want the artist to have some type of 
edge, something for a younger audience. 
Having club stuff makes you that much bet- 
ter than just being an R&B Adult Contem- 
porary artist. Whitney comes out with a slam- 
min' club mix Hike "Queen of the Night"), and 
then she gets respect from all areas." 

Historically, pop 
soul chanteuses have 
served as other artists' 
muses, nurturers for the 
lovelorn, "exotic " visions 
for the inhibited, and 
inspiration for a nation 
craving self-esteem. 
Back in the day, there 
were Josephine Baker, 
Billie Holiday, Sarah 
Vaughan, and Lena 
Horne. More recently 
came Aretha Franklin. 
Diana Ross, Tina Tur- 
ner, Patti LaBelle, Gladys 
Knight, Roberta Flack, 
and Chaka Khan. If these old-school divas set 
the stage for today's pop soul princesses, Anita 
Baker was instrumental in bridging the two 
eras, making it possible for the next genera- 
tion — hip hop's Mary J. Blige, house music's 
CeCe Peniston, new jack swing's Aaliyah, 
dancehall's Patra — to cross over into modem 
musical genres. 

Today, these artists have become — as 
Chaka, and later Whitney, sang — every wo- 
man. Or at least what every woman dreams 
of being. When Whitney or Janet stars in a 
motion picture, Diana in a made-for-TV spe- 
cial, Patti in a sitcom, or Vanessa on Broad- 
way, producers and directors know they've 
got the goods. They've got the shining star 
power that is the R&B soloist, and she reigns 
supreme, Emil Wilbekin 
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It's been a long haul for the reggae veterans of Inner Circle, 
but their perseverance has paid off big-time. Brothers 
Roger and Ian Lewis started playing rock, soul, reggae, 
and Top 40 hits around Kingston in the mid-1970s. Who'd 
have guessed that almost two decades later, the Fox net- 
work would choose the group's rock-edged jam "Bad Boys" 
as the theme for a new "true-crime" TV series called Copsf 
The show became a smash hit, and suddenly the sound of 
Inner Circle was inescapable. 

Then, in 1993, their sweet grind-along "Sweat (A La La La 
La Long)" went to No. 1 in Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Por- 
tugal, Holland, Belgium, Israel, Swlt2erland, Austria, and 
Germany, where it owned the top slot for 13 weeks. The sin- 
gle sold more than 1 million copies in Europe alone, and the 
album Sad Soys, certified gold in the U.S., also earned the 
band a Grammy. 

It goes without saying that Reggae Dancer, Inner Circle's 
new album for Big Beat/Atlantic, has some big shoes to fill. 
But they're not sweating it, which is just as well. The band's 
success comes from doing what comes naturally — serving 
up a melange of sounds that appeals to dreads and bald- 
heads alike. Case In point: the new single, "Games People 
Play," a catchy remake of Joe South's 1969 hit. "We chose 
songs that were kind of personal In our struggle," says Ian 
Lewis, armed with the sort of confidence that comes from 
weathering adversity. 



The story of Inner Circle cannot be told without men- 
tioning the legendary vocalist Jacob "Killer" Miller. "Jacob 
was part of our neighbortiood," says Roger Lewis. "He used 
to come around and jeer at our singers." Miller's rebellious 
spirit and prankster performing style, combined with the 
musical talents of the Lewis brothers and keyboardist 
Bernard "Touter" Harvey, proved to be a lethal combina- 
tion, resulting in classics like "Tenement Yard," "All Night 
Till Daylight," and "Tired fe Lick Weed in a Bush." Inner Circle 
established their own Top Ranking label and signed with 
majors like Capitol and Island. But in 1980, at the height of 
his success, Miller was killed in a car accident. It was a ter- 
rible setback, but the Circle remained unbroken. 

Touter and Ian Lewis moved to Miami and opened a 
recording studio, where they worked with artists as diverse 
as Joe Tex and 2 Live Crew, before reuniting in 1986 with 
drummer Lancelot Hall and a strong new vocalist, Calton 
Coffie. It's been a good run since then, but the band's not 
letting success turn Its head. "Everywhere you look nowa- 
days is red, gold, and green," says Ian Lewis. "But 
reggae music is not something that just come 
to blow in the wind. It's something here 
to stay and it must be respected." And 
no group has done more to broaden 
that circle of respect. 

Debra Bass 




Stephon Marbury is a new kind of basketball hero: community leader, 
international celebrity, andhighly sought-after commodity. He 's also still in high school. 
By Cory Johnson. Photographs by Xavier Guardans 
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Stephen Marbury dribbles up-court low, his dark 
sldn and uniform defying the afternoon's hot 
July sunlight. His six-foot, two-inch frame is 
hunched over so far he could walk under a desk, his 
cautious dribble just off the ground. His wary eyes 
glow as he fixes his stare straight ahead, cocking his 
wrist behind the ball at the apex of every bounce, 
always threatening to fire a pass. 

It's the summer of 1993. Marbury's not even a 
junior in high school, but he heads up the court like 
an old pro. He sees everything around him: the de- 
fender swiping away at his face, the surging crowd of 
more than a thousand, the Polo Grounds Towers 
looming above New York's hmed Holcombe Rucker 
Playground. Stephon sees it all, but he seems to focus 
on nothing. 

In 1988 a basketball scouting magazine flagged 
Marbury as the nation's best sixth-giader. By the time 
he was 14, some scouts hailed him as the top high 
schooler in America. When the world's blue-chip 
high school talents attended the Five Star ABCD bas- 
ketball camp in Honesdale, Pa. that summer, Stephon 
was named Most Outstanding Player of the develop- 
mental NIT league. "Kenny Anderson with a jump 
shot," said one scout. "Michael Jordan-like slashing 
ability," said another. "Homeboy got miui hops," says 
a veteran spectator at the Rucker tournament. 

In 1994, at the grand old age of 17, Stephon is the 
undisputed No. i high school basketball player in the 
nation. He's seen the handwriting on the wall. He saw 
what happened to his brothers. He knows he's sup- 
posed to be a hero, but he's learned what can happen 
to people who want to be heroes. 

And of course, he knows the myth : He's supposed 
to rescue his moms ftxjm the projects, delivera shiny 
house in the suburbs with a circular drive, a new car, 
and bushy trees around the lawn. Stephon can pic- 
ture all this, but like everyone around him, he knows 
there's danger at every turn. 



As with most New York playground legends, you 
can see a dark cloud following Stephon, an accident 
waiting to happen. In the '60s, Earl "the Goat' Mani- 
gault could leap high enough to remove a quarter 
from the top of the backboard, but he couldn't out- 
jump heroin. In the '70s,Joe "the Destroyer' Ham- 
mond thought he could hustle everyone, including 
the Lakers and the Nets. In the '80s, Lloyd "Swee'Pea" 
Daniels survived being shot by his crack dealer, but 
illiteracy halted his basketball career and he never 
played a day of college ball. (He currently plays for 
the San Antonio Spurs.) Stephon has seen all that and 
learned what he could from those lessons. 

Now he sees his man streaking along the baseline 
to the hoop, as the defenders grunt and shove for posi- 
tion. Suddenly— BAM! It's more like a gunshot than 
a pass. His man ducks behind a defender, then leaps 
high into the air to grab the alley-oop. SLAM! The 
entire backboard and supporting post shake from the 
ground up to the fresh white net, which waves like a 
flag in surrender. "Whoomp, there it is!" bellows the 
MC's PA as hundreds from the Harlem crowd spill 
onto the court, screaming and dancing, imitating the 
dunk, their mouths agape. It'll take five minutes to 
clear them from the court to finish the game. Back- 
pedaling, Stephen's expression hardly changes. He 
practically hides from the chaotic midcouit celebra- 
tion. He knows the deal. 

■WHAT MAKES ME DIFFERENT?" STEPHON 
concentrates on the question like it's hard science. 
Four months after dominating the legendary Harlem 
shoot-out known as the Rucker tournament (drama- 
tized in the movie Above the Rim), he's sitting in the 
rafters of the Gauchos Gym, a private basketball court 
in the South Bronx. "I think it's desire-I'ma go out 
and get me some," he says. "Like, if I see somebody 
play hard, 1 wanna play harder than them. If some- 
body listening real hard, I try to Usten even harder. I 



play so well 'cause I work so hard. And I work so hard 
'cause I want to be the best at everything I do." 

Below, a few dozen kids are sweating through a 
four-comers drill, their sneaker squeaks echoing. It's 
winter, and Stephon is wearing a stylish, oversized 
black leather jacket and unlaced Timberlands. He has 
a part carefully shaved into his head and a gold stud 
earring. His features are soft, but he looks a lot older 
than he did just a few months ago. A beeper hangs 
fi-om the pocket of his baggy jeans. 

When Marbury was five foot nine and a 14-year- 
old freshman, he would fix)nt hardcore, trash-talking 
on and off the court. As a six-foot-two, 17-year-old 
junior at school in Brooklyn, he's soft-spoken and 
self<onfident. His big, round eyes still take in every- 
thing. He seems sensitive, approachable, even impres- 
sionable. And that makes you worry, when you con- 
sider that every basketball vulture in the country wants 
something from this Idd. 

'Yeah, they's all kind of people comin' up to me," 
he says shyly. "Like, 'Hey, kid, you Stephon Mar- 
bury?' or, 'You ought to go to this school or that 
school.' My fieshman year, nobody really know who 
I was, but then they did that big article in Newsday." 
The New York newspaper's story featured a caption 
that proclaimed the beginning of "the era of Stephon 
Marbury." Since then, he's done newspaper, radio, 
and television interviews. NBA players like Derrick 
Coleman and Patrick Ewing know him by name. "It 
wasn't like that when I was comin' up," says veteran 
Knicks point guard Derek Harper. "Kids like Stephon 
Marbury, they're already stars." 

But the burden of fame doesn't rest easily with a 
high school student "School is terrible," he says angri- 
ly. "I can't be like any other kid. I can't do so many 
things. Like, if you curse, I can't curse. I gotta watch 
what I say. It's just like I gotta watch everything I do. 
Sometimes I feel like. Why can't I be just like a nor- 
mal kid? But I guess with my brothers being who they 
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were.. .* He pauses, remembering that each of his three 
older brothers stood at similar crossroads. 

"I'm not gonna mess up," he says with resolve. "It's 
like a straight line, you know, from here to the NBA. And 
I think my brothers all got off the line. But not me. Every- 
one says to me, 'You should be the smartest one out of 
all of 'em.' Sometimes people say, like, 'If you don't make 
it, somethin' gotta be wrong with you. You gotta be crazy 
or something.'" 

THE FOUR MARBURY POINT GUARDS-STEPHON, 
Norman, Donny, and Eric— all grew up in the Coney 
Island Houses, a Brooklyn housing project 15 miles from 
Manhattan by car and about a million miles from Man- 
hattan in attitude. The 15-story buildings cast their shad- 
ows on the southern edge of the famed amusement park 
and boardwalk, now littered with graffiti, winos, and 
homeless junkies. At the center of the project's five build- 
ings, 534 densely packed units, and 1,600 people are two 
centrally located basketball courts. The main court, 
known as the Garden, lies right outside the window of 
the Marburys' fourth-floor apartment and has been a 
showcase for the family for 20 years. 

Eric "Spoon" Marbury, 34, was the first of the fami- 
ly's basketball stars. He was a burly point guard who 
would power his way to the basket or serve it up along 
the way-hence the nickname. He earned a scholarship 
to the University of Georgia in 1978, where he played 
with Dominique Wilkins. 

Eric failed to graduate before his scholarship ran out. 
He had a tryout with the NBA's San Diego Clippers (now 
the LA. Clippers) but got cut in training camp. "He was 



high school average of 70 and combined SAT score of 
700 to qualify for a scholarship. If they fell below the 
mark, they could still go to college, but they'd have to sit 
out their freshman year. Of course, coaches hungry to 
win aren't willing to "waste" a scholarship for a year. The 
boosters and bigwigs at these institutions of higher edu- 
cation want wins this year, so players who don't make the 
grade often don't go to college. 

Donnie didn't clear the 70-average hurdle and had to 
attend a junior college for two years before he could move 
on to Texas A&M. He led the Southwest Conference in 
scoring in the 1985-86 season, finishing 24th in the 
nation. But after just two years of college basketball, he 
wasn't neariy high-profile enough to merit an NBA draft 
pick. Donnie eventually finished his degree at a small 
college in Utah and is currendy trying to land a job teach- 
ing in Brooklyn. 

If there was ever a pro prospect out of the Coney Is- 
land Houses, though, it was Norman "Jou-Jou" Marbury. 
Like Eric, he could drive the lane and mn over the biggest 
defenders. Like Donnie, he could dish a no-look bounce 
pass with precision. And Norman had a killer jump shot 
that sealed the package. 

In his high school years of 1986-90, New York City 
had its finest crop of players ever-future Division I and 
NBA star? like Kenny Anderson,Jamal Mashbum, Adrian 
Autry, Brian Reese, Derrick Phelps, and Khalid Reeves- 
and Norman Marbur>', one of the best, had his pick of 
top college programs. Norman was recruited heavily by 
dozens of schools but made a surprising early commit- 
ment to Tennessee. Then coach Wade Houston pro- 
mised Norman that he could sit out his freshman year 



other kids from Coney Island. Since the eighth grade, 
Stephon and his game have graduated to the harder 
courts. He now divides his time among the high school 
season, all-star tournaments, internarional barnstorm- 
ing tours with his Amateur Athletic Union team-the 
Gauchos-and a slew of elite basketball camps. Top play- 
ers receive dozens of invitations to these camps, where 
they're paraded before big-time college coaches. With 
the Gauchos, he's made five trips overseas-io Europe, 
South America, and the Caribbean-and been showered 
with the sort of lavish acclaim few high school kids can 
even imagine. 

"The high school season is just pari of it," he says, 
shaking his head. "But all this ballin', it makes my fami- 
ly proud, makes my moms proud. Like one of her friends 
will see me in the newspaper, and my mother, like, it's 
an honor for her. Her friends are, like, 'You serious? He 
really goin' to France?' And that makes me feel good. My 
mother talking about me makes me feel proud. I mean, 
my mother don't really care about basketball-she cares 
'cause it's, like, my hobby, but she feels that's not your 
life." Stephon is starting to understand that now. 

"When 1 was, like, in the eighth grade," he continues, 
"I used to think just basketball, basketball, basketball. I 
never thought about school or nothin'. But the League 
isn't forever. I see how important the education is right 
now, 'cause you could get hurt or somethin'. You gotta 
think that way," Stephon insists, his voice getting strong- 
er, more impassioned. "Yougolla think that way. 1 mean, 
say, like, I break my leg or somethin'. Would all these 
people be givin' me gifts? Would I get all this attention, 
you know, would everybody...? So I gotta think about 



HIS THREE OLDER BROTHERS STOOD AT SIMILAR CROSSROADS 
AND FAILED. NOW, SAYS STEPHON, I'M NOT GONNA MESS UP. " 



strong and big and could take you down low," says 
Stephon. "But he didn't really know that in order to get 
into the League, you have to be able to do everything. 
Shoot, handle, score. . .nierylhing. He didn't understand 
like I understand right now. He ain't really have nobody 
to look up to, because it was just him; he was the oldest." 

But Eric tried to be that role model for the other kids 
at Coney Island, and his efforts helped turn the Coney 
Island Houses into a basketball factory. "He be givin' us 
drills every summer," says Stephon. "When me and my 
friends was young, like eight, Eric be runnin' us up and 
down the stairs, 15 stories, 150 steps, four times back and 
forth." That was just the beginning of what came to be 
known as the Spoon Workout, Coney Island's answer to 
Jane Fonda. The kids in the neighborhood can recite the 
rest by heart: stairs; 150 push-ups and 150 sit-ups; layups, 
shooting, and fast break drills-four hours every day, all 
summer long. Those without the foot speed got up in the 
morning to mn sprints on the beach; slower kids ran twice 
as many. In the water. With boots on. 

"It was hard work, but that's how you learn," says 
Stephon. "A lot of people cheat, skippin' steps, you know, 
but you only cheatin' yourself" Despite Eric's work eth- 
ic, his pro career never got started, and he's currently liv- 
ing in Passaic, N.J., looking for construction work, just 
like his father. 

Donnie Marbury, the second son, now 30, was an 
even better player. But off the court, he struggled. And 
that too was to become a Marbury tradiuon. 

In 1989 the NCAA began pushing stringent academic 
requirements on athletes, insisting they have a minimum 



on full scholarship if he didn't make the academic 
requirement, so Norman went for the sure thing. His 
grades were passable, but on the SAT he fell just 40 points 
shy of the mark. Tennessee promptly rescinded its offer- 
according to Norman and his father-and used the schol- 
arship on another player. (Houston refused to comment 
on the matter.) 

By this time, recruiting season was over and other 
schools had used up all their available scholarships. 
Norman became a journeyman player, going through 
four colleges in four years. At age 23, he's currendy cling- 
ing to his last year of eligibility by not enrolling in any 
school. "He got jacked," explains Stephon. "Wade Hous- 
ton told my mother and my father that even it Norman 
didn't get the SAT, he was gonna take him. But he lied to 
their faces." 

Stephon says he isn't haunted by the legacy of his 
brothers. He holds up Eric and Donnie as examples. And 
acknowledgment of Norman's shortcomings might in- 
spire doubt-a weakness no point guard can afford. So 
Stephon feeds Norman's fantasy. "I truly, honestly 
believe he's gonna go to the NBA," Stephon says with 
conviction. "My brother is on the road there every day. 
When he was in the class with Kenny [Anderson] and 
them, he was just as good as all them, probably even bet- 
ter. Now it's not even that he's playin' that well, he just 
knows what he have to do. Now he's seen it all. And I 
seen it all too." 

STEPHON SPENDS ALL HIS "FREE TIME" PLAYING 
basketball, but not on the project's playgrounds like the 



furtherin' my education. Not thinkin' about jus' basket- 
ball, see what else I can do. Y'knowwhat I'm sayin'?" 

STEPHON'S MOTHER WAKES HIM UP FOR SCHOOL 
by pulling the cover ofFhis bed every couple of minutes 
until he gets up. He listens to hip hop tapes by Ron G. 
and Wu-Tang Clan while in the shower, then runs off to 
school without breakfast. ("I ain't gettin' up at 6 a.m. for 
no breakfast," says Stephon. "6:45 is hard enough.'") By 
New York City standards, Lincoln High School, just three 
miles from the Coney Island projects, is pretty safe; It 
has no metal detectors, and is relatively clean and order- 
ly. It also has a beautifiil gym. About 44 percent of the 
2,800 students graduate. 

Stephon's a popular figure in schooL As he walks 
through the hallways, he's followed by constant shout- 
outs like "Yo, Steph! Bring it tonight!" and "Stephon, 
slam one for me!" He tries to hide a smile when he pass- 
es the honeys in the hall. "Oh, I'm real confident with 
the girls," he says, full of bravado. "I tell my friends, like, 
'I'ma get her phone number,' and they say, 'Naw, you 
ain't.' Then, like, the next day or two, I get her phone 
number and my friends say, 'How you do that?' But it's 
not because I'm an athlete-it's what you say, how you 
do things. You can't just walk up to a giri and say, 'Can I 
get your phone number?' You gotta talk to her, make her 
feel comfortable." 

After school the basketball team meets for a special 
study hall and tutoring session. Some nights Stephon 
has a private tutor help him prepare for his upcoming 
SAT. "I think I can take the SAT at least eight times," says 
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For 20 years, the Coney Island Houses' main court has been a proving 
ground for Stephen, his older brothers, and local youth who want to step up. 



Stephon. "All I need is 700, and you get 400 for signing 
your name. But I'ma get it the first time. I set high goals 
for myself-like, I don't want one high school champi- 
onship; 1 want two. We gonna win it this year." 

Lincoln High has reached four of the last six city 
championships but won only one. In his sophomore 
year, Stephon injured his hip a week before the final game 
and Lincoln lost yet again. During the 1993-94 season, 
they looked suspect, but Stephon carried them through 
the playoffs, hitting three-point shots, slam-dunking off 
steals, pulling up and nailing /on^ jumpers, averaging near- 
ly 30 a game. College coaches and scouts packed every 
auditorium along the way. 

The finals arc March 21 at the Garden-Madison 
Square, that is, not the one at the Coney Island Houses. 
He begins this game with an astonishing display of his 
dominant skills, quickly scoring his team's first seven 
points. But that's about as good as it will get. The play- 
ers from Martin Luther King High School step up the 
defense, double- and triple-teaming Stephon at the top 
of the key, preventing him fi'om driving or successfijlly 
passing the ball. Stephon needs help but tries too hard 
to involve his teammates, dishing off to players who can't 
finish, making passes they just can't handle. King takes 
the lead, and as it grows, Stephon starts to look desper- 
ate. He yells at his teammates. 

Stephon gets careless-having the ball stripped, pass- 
ing it poorly, shooting horribly— and his teammates can 
no longer rebound. Lincoln closes it to a three-point 
game with 59 seconds left, but King pulls away, winning 



73-66. At the buzzer, Stephon collapses on his back at 
midcourt, sobbing with his arm over his face. Security 
holds back his family and fiiends, and for a rare moment, 
Stephon is alone, underneath the lights, crying helplessly. 
Eventually his sister (and namesake), Stephanie, 29, pu- 
shes through to pick him up off the floor. 

In the locker room corridor, which is usually crowd- 
ed with NBA players, a handfiil of boasttiil King players 
hold forth to the TV cameras, making the most of their 
moment. "Stephon and Lincoln got all the publicity lead- 
ing up to this game," says MVPJamar Hunter. "People be 
dissin' us constantly. No respect. None! We came in here 
with somethin' to prove, and ain't no Stephon Marbury 
or nobody else gonna beat us. We the best team in New 
York City now. Who the hell is Stephon Marbury?" 

The Lincoln locker room door is closed for a long 
while, stalling an anxious New York Times reporter with 
an impending deadline. "This is nuts," he complains. 
"Pat Riley isn't this bad after a loss. Who do these kids 
think they are?" 

When the press finally enters the locker room, 
Stephon is still in tears. In the comer, a lanky 14-year-old 
introduces himself "I'm Moses," he says, "Steph's little 
brother. He tell you about me?" Moses Marbury is sup- 
posed to be the best Marbury yet, just as good as Stephon, 
Norman, Donny, or Eric, but faster and stronger than 
any of them. The following season he'll be playing on 
the same team as Stephon— Lincoln's first set of Marbury 
teammates-and they may well return to this storied hall. 

Most any basketball fan would give his eyeteeth to 



stand in this locker room, to have played on this court 
just once. Despite the poverty, despite the pressure, 
despite his family's broken dreams, Stephon's had that 
privilege; indeed, he's had all kinds of privileges. He's 
seen the good life and had his eyes opened to some of 
life's possibilities. He's had tutors to steer him straight, 
role models seeking him out, trips around the world, the 
finest basketball education money can buy. 

Yet there he is, sobbing in pain. And the fact is, as 
Stephon continues to chase his dream and live out the 
hopes of his family, this moment may turn out to be the 
highlight. As Stephon's brothers have proved, there's 
nothing assured on the road to the NBA, and sometimes 
the ofl<ourt battles are just as important. When Stephon 
began his senioryear in September, he had a 3.5 average, 
but despite his first two attempts, he has yet to make 700 
on his SATs. Whatever happens to Stephon Marbury 
from this point, the sadness lies in the reality that he 
hasn't had the chance to be a kid. At age 17, he already 
has a past, a history, a long line of lessons to learn from. 

During halftime, a notorious recruiter held court in 
the stands, pointing out the dozen college coaches in 
attendance. Kids were running around screaming and 
playing when he suddenly reached out and grabbed a 
young boy by the shoulder. "You heard of this kid yet?" 
the recruiter asked anyone who'd listen, as the boy 
looked up with sheepish, wide eyes. "This is Larryjen- 
nings, the best eiglith-grader in the city. I don't want to 
put pressure on the kid, but 1 think he's the next 
Stephon Marbury." □ 



THE BASKETBALL DIARIES 



Epic in scope, yet personal enough to be sub- 
lime. Hoop Dxeams is a documentary whose 
action and pathos make it feel like a care- 
fully constructed feature film. The two-hour-and- 
50-minute movie, which opens in mid-October, 
painstakingly details five years in the lives of 
William Gates and Arthur Agee — two African- 
American Chicagoans who fantasize about NBA 
superstardom — as they go from blue-chip recruits 
to high school stars to college freshmen. But what 
happens on the court is just a background to the 
real drama. "This is a story about black kids," says 
director Steven James, "and the dream and the 
mythic role of basketball." Adds producer Fred- 
erick Marx, "William and Arthur see who gets the 
success, attention, and rewards in this society: 
ballplayers." 

At first the filmmakers (James, Marx, cmd cam- 
eraman Peter Gilbert, all affiliated with Chi- 
cago's award-winning documentary company 



for access to all phases of their lives, the first-time 
feature filmmakers (who went into some serious ; 
debt finishing the $1 million movie) cautioned 
them not to get involved for money — documen- 
taries seldom make big bucks, and if by some 
chance this one did, it might jeopardize the kids' 
college eligibility. The families agreed to long- 
term scrutiny "out of flattery," says the 39-year-old 
James, who played a year of college ball at James 




Gilbert, who spent five years trying to do what few 
"profiles" ever achieve: render all the dramas of 
ordinary life in full detail. "What makes the film 
interesting," he says, "isslaying with them." Even- 
tually, says James, "we became like family and 
wallpaper" — the filmmakers seemed to be there 
always. Even today, three years after the filming 
was finished, all three remain close to both fami- 
lies. "Just meeting these kids and their families 
has been such a plus in my life," says Gilbert. On 
the families' behalf, James, Marx, and Gilbert 
have appealed to the NCAA to be allowed to fly 
William and Arthur to the premiere and to com- 
pensate them and their families with a portion of 
the film's fufvure earnings. 

And now those earnings may not be so small 
after all. Since its first showing in January 1994, 
Hoop Dreams has won the Audience Award at the 
Sundance Film Festival, has been picked up by 
Fine Line Features for national distribution, and 



film about street ball primarily aimed at a white 
sports audience. But when they met Gates, Agee, 
and their families, they realized that by getting 
inside the boys' lives, their film could serve a 
much larger purpose. Hoop DTeams continually 
challenges the mass media's despairing images 
of life in the inner city, particularly those sur- 
rounding young African-Americans. The film- 
makers don't shrink from confronting either the 
harsh or the uplifting realities of the youths' dai- 
ly lives. "America. " says James, "is not used to 
seeing films about black teenage boys with such 
maturity and thoughtfulness." 

When they asked the Gates and Agee families 



SET SHOT: Making Hoop Dreams come true. 

Madison University. "Arthur's mom kept saying, 
'Why are these guys so interested in me?' " But it 
was that sort of interest that helped the filmmak- 
ers capture everything from intimate family con- 
versations to William's arthroscopic knee surgery, 
from Arthur's father's rehabilitation from crack 
addiction to both kids' first day of high school. 

"We weren't following them because we 
thought they were going to be superstars," says 



tion to the documentary, there are plans for a Hoop 
Dreams companion book and a fictionalized fea- 
ture film executive produced by Spike Lee. 

Meanwhile, both young men continue to pur- 
sue their basketball dreams — William at Mar- 
cjuette, Arthur at Arkansas State. Though Gilbert 
says he's optimistic about both of their futures, he 
admits that he also worries. "Having grown up in 
a white, middle-class environment, I'm allowed 
to fail," he soys, "and they're not." Nevertheless, 
it's the wisdom gained from years of street sur- 
vival that ccm help elevate William Gates, Arthur 
Agee, and many other hoop dreamers to the next 
level of their games and their lives. Devon Jackson 
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TEENA IN WONDERLAND 

R &'B 's honorary soul sister, Teena Marie, has a new album, her own label, and a 
beautiful daughter— it must be magic. By Chuck Eddy 



Teena Marie is sitting next to me on a couch in her bright purple 
tour bus. She beckons me closer. She finishes her curried chick- 
en, sips her honeyed tea, then removes her jacket, leans toward 
me, and looks straight into my eyes. She tells me people just don't 
realize how shy she is. 

She suggests I hang out a while and puts on a short film called 
Temptation by some New York guy named Daiyl McKane (about a disc 
jockey who dresses like George Clinton, then goes home to his sus- 
piciously normal wife). We're alone, and Teena's behind me, singing 
a seductive song ft^om the soundtrack. 

I won't make too much of it, because she's probably just being a 
good hostess-which surprises me, because when I was introduced to 
her backstage at Baltimore's AFRAM Expo '94 at Camden Yards the 
same day, she shook my hand like 
it was a chore, and seemed sullen, 
pissed, and bored. Teena's cute 
two-and-a-half-year-old daughter. 
Alia Rose Noelle, was yelling out 
the window of a mobile home, 
and Teena was talking to her stage 
people about fixing the sound. 
Hands in her pockets, the four- 
foot-ii-inch singer looked mus- 
cular and tough-her 37-year-old, 
nonwaifish body didn't seem tiny 
at all. 

She wore sunglasses, boots, 
and a jacket and pants with col- 
orfiil pictures of herself all over 
them: images ofTeena as a blond, 
as a redhead, one on the back 
with Rickjames (whom she last 
spoke to years ago before he 

entered prison/rehab). "People 

say I'm a chameleon," she says in ^^^^^^ ^^^^■Jil 
the bus . "Sometimes I walk down ^^^^^^.^^flH^^^HHf ' 

the street and nobody recognizes 
me." Her right pants cheek has 
MAYBE THAT WILL EXPRESS 
jUST WHAT I'VE BEEN GOING 

THROUGH written on it. MmIIo and Taana Mari*. 

I can't imagine wearing an 
outfit with pictures of all over it, but I don't get the idea that Teena's 
especially fall of herself, except in the sense that she always sings like 
she's proud of her voice— volcanically loud and uncontrolled and 
doing backflips over five octaves and holding vowel notes really long 
and scatring to imitate guitar parts. She brags about being "the first 
woman rapper ever" and "one of the only white people who have been 
completely accepted by the black audience as one of their own." But 
when I compliment her on her musical accomplishments, she just 
thanks me or denies that it's any big deal at all. 

"Touche ole / My opening line might be a bit passe," she fibs in 
the opening of her only big pop hit, 1985's "Lovergirl." And in the 
notes to her 1984 album, StarchiU, she concedes that "no one's new 
or innovative except the Creator." And maybe she believes it. On 
1986's Emerald City, Teena topped off salsa rhythms with metal gui- 
tars in ways nobody'd pulled off before-both Lenny Kravitz (Teena 
says) and 1 think it's her best album. It was also her poorest seller. "To 




tell you the truth," she says, "I didn't know what I was doing." She 
doesn't do Emerald City songs live. 

Teena's favorite Teena albums are her new Passion Play (she calls 
it romantic; I call it pornographic), 1990's Ivory, and 1980's Irons in the 
Fire. They are her purest R&B records-make-out music for her faithful 
urban audience. "My voice is made for R&B," she says with a smile. 
"It's my first love." 

She now shrugs offher mid-'8os forays into bebop slang, runny- 
nosed toddler voices, poems about girls named Pity who wish they 
were green, and escapist journeys to Oz, Shangri-La, and Xanadu, say- 
ing, "I was a young kid then." But on her newest album, I miss the self- 
mocking, English-major/hippie-rocker/5wr Trek side of Teena Marie. 
Passion AYay doesn't even have a poem on its album cover! "I felt 
like the Shakespeare quote ('Here 
she comes and her passion ends 
the play'] covered it this time," 
she explains— and besides, she's 
just finishing writing a book that 
will be tided The Truth. It's full of 
poems, prose, raps, and a play 
about her black godmother from 
Detroit and a tramp who's sort of 
like Puck in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. "I don't look at myself as 
being eccentric," she swears, her 
nose ring wiggling. "Somerimes 
reporters make me look crazy, 
and then at the end they say I'm 
a genius, and I know that's the 
kind of article you're writing, 
right?" (1 say of course not. She 
asks me if I likejoni Mitchell.) 

Part of the insanity people 
detect in Teena, I tell her, might 
come from the unguarded way 
she exposes every emotion in 
her convoluted bohemian-beach- 
town-to-Detroit-and-Motown- 
Records life to the whole plan- 
et. But she denies it: "I don't tell 
everything about my life in my 
songs," she says. "You'd be sur- 
prised. I'm saving some things for my daughter. 

"After having my baby," Teena continues, "I felt complete in ways 
I didn't before." She's starting fresh: The new album was released on 
her own Sarai Records label instead of Epic (Teena says it was a cor- 
dial split). Her little girl travels with her on the road, along with the 
two daughters of a girlfriend Teena lives with, and they're all in bed 
by 10. Teena would like to portray Janisjoplin someday, onstage or 
in a movie, but says that unlikejanis, she won't die unhappy for hav- 
ing never found a man who'll return her love. "I don't need a man in my 
hfe. I do need my daughter." 

No artificial stimulants for her, either. "I don't need any cocaine 
to keep me up; I'm already up." On a now forgotten episode of The 
Beverly Hillbillies, when Teena was an eight-year-old aspiring TV star, 
she swallowed a Granny-concocted elbcir to calm her down. It didn't 
work-on TV or in real life. And I'm glad. 1 don't want Teena Marie to 
ever calm down. □ 
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Fuck America!" shouts Paris (a.k.a. Os- 
car Jackson Jr.) toward the end of 
"Bring It to Ya," yet another ode to abu- 
sive policemen, this one from his new album, 
Guerilla Funk. I know every time a cabbie 
refuses to pick me up outside a hotel or a 
white woman clutches her purse and walks 
to the other side of the street, the same 
phrase dances on the tip of my tongue. But 
cynical as I 've become, no other place feels 
like home. And even the staunchest black 
revolutionary will admit he wants things to 
work right here, right now. 

"I'm not trying to go nowhere else," Paris 
rumbles, his voice tinged with anger toward 
the system he's resolved to fight against and 
work within. The 26-year-old former UC Da- 
vis economics major adjusts the bill of his 
Padres cap while he talks about his plans 
for Scarf ace Records — a label Paris created 
after the cover art for Sleeping With the 
Enemy and the militant track "Bush Killa" 
caused a split with Time Warner affiliate 
Tommy Boy Records. Over his desk hangs 
a poster of the proposed album cover, de- 
picting the rapper waiting behind a tree with 
a loaded submachine gun. ready to dispatch 
a cheerful, waving George Bush to the same 
place where his economic policies banished 
the underclass. 

"In the two years since my last album, 
ain't nothing changed," Paris maintains. 
"There's a different president, but black 
people are still dying en masse around the 
world." One thing that has changed for 
Paris, though, is the degree of control he 
exercises over his career and over those of 
the burgeoning roster of Scarface artists 
(which includes Conscious Daughters, C- 
Funk, 4 Deep, and the Old School). While he 
dedicates his own music to black empow- 
erment, the capitalist in Paris realizes that 
diversity of sound and opinion makes for 
success. "Everything is not going to echo 
my political sentiments," he explains. "At 
the same time, I don't put out bitch-ho- 
shoot-a-nigga-up records, either." 

Of course, those "bitch-ho-shoot-a-nig- 
ga-up records" are exactly what's driving 
the hip hop bandwagon right now. So Gueril- 
la Funk delivers just enough of the sound of 
the moment to ensure that Paris's message 
hits home. "The whole idea in coming out 
with these records is to be able to spark 
some knowledge within the people I care 
about the most." he says. "Political hip hop 
will only have power if it evolves to the pres- 
ent situation. 

"The whole key," Paris continues, with 
fire in his voice, "is to love ourselves more 
than we hate oiirselves. Little kids ain't try- 
ing to hear 'Black Power shit,' or at least they 
think they're not. I can't change the worid or 
help muthafuckers that don't want to be 
helped, but I can show you the right way to 
go." CheoH.Coker 



TTje Black Panther of hip hop 



Public access TV is so simple that even a Squirt can do it. By Henry Hample. Photographs by R Scott Schafer 




Hakt, a scrawny white kid with an tye patch, appears onsaeen alongside two black 
moiplayingdominoes, drinking^os, smoking blunts, amlbrandishiitgUafffflia. 
The men are arguing.] 

Gangsia j: Put that shit back, muthafuckal 

Gangsta 2: Yo, man, can 'l we all just get along and shitf 

Geoiffta i: Yo, man, whaddaya think we should be watchin 'f Martin f 

GMgita 2: 1 think we should be watchin 'Masteipiece Theatre. 

GeOfgftMi; Yo, Masterpiece 'X\ieiXici I am'twatchin'iutbody's master t Yo, 

JMe Ya^fildt^a,wthtmttAu'SlCfm.^YW.WtA»d»*mt,h^ 

The/j^mmu theme Uaies fiom a sieieo in the coiner of a one-foom, loft-style 
i|Miliii e itt in SoHaJab, 13, fa boogying bade and IbiA between tfa 
nda Ugh-^ catncofder that tundi on a smaU tripod nor lus bed. His 
aeriiadilapidated,fbot-taMJiniBfe\(Mhefdnt.thenMifotofJake'spublicaccew 
cable show, Squirt TV, which is broadcast weeldy to about 474,000 cable sub- 
scribers throughout Manhattan. 

Jake addresses the camera in classic teenage-wiseass fashion: "See, youget it? 
It's a doO, andwemakehimdanceontheshow every week!" As he approaches the 
door, he hands Jimmie to his cohost, Frankie, 17, who emerges from ofF<amera. 
'Come on!"Jake says gleefully. "Give it a shot!" Frankie picks up without miss- 
ing a beat, animatingjimmie's floppy limbs and lip-synching to the song as Jake 
heads out the door, kicking it shut behind him- Then .1 iVantic knock. "Ohjjake's 
locked out," says Frankie. "Hah, hah!" He opens the door, his footwork still fre- 
netic. The pair head back toward the camera, and with perfect timing, a giggling 
Jalte finishes the sequence holdingjimmie's face up to the lens for an in-and-out- 
of-focus close-up as the song ends: "We finally got a piece of the pie-ie-ie-ie!" 

"That was the most ridiculousjimmie Walker I've ever done. I love it. I locked 
myself out!" Jake crows after the camera is turned off. Then Frankie reminds 
him that he forgot to start off the sketch with the usual lo-secondjimmie Walker 
title sequence. Jake-who, like many public access personalities, is his own direc- 
tor and producer-is on top of the situation. "Oicay. No problem. What we'll do 
i* tiantfer diat to VHS, edh it onto. . . just put it on tape, put the gnphic in, and 



transfer it from the VHS tape to high-8." 

Frankie has a better idea: "We could just come on after. It'd be, like, "We lot- 
got the Jimmie Walker graphic!' And then just play it." A lower-tech solution, 
perhaps. But Sgamt TV-one of the most entertaining of the 800-plus public access 
shows in Manhattan, and by far the most sophisticated done by a teenager— often 
manages to make comedic hay by leaving its rough edges intact. 

It's raw, but Squirt TVis tightly structured, like a vintage punk rock song. Each 
q>isode has a laulom prologue; then the credits mil to the sound of the theme 
song, *VrmiTnamWage*by the gtoty They Mi^t Be Giants. Thejtmmie Walker 
doll, \riiich cooMS to Ue each wedc about haUway thrau^ the show, it one of 
numeiousiunning gags; there are also trivia qnestions about Spam, on-the4treet 
inletwews with recentimmigtants who don't erenfaw wfiom StgWiiitrr, and John 
Travolta discoslancing to oveidubbed Funkdoobiest Sport JVbas a gargantu- 
an fiame (rf'refinence, encompassing music, movies, TV, radio, and other public 
access shows. 

Jake the I%fsonali(yiVpean in impraviaed host sequenoet and sketches , which 
JalK die Producerintereuts with an tnamierofdq>s-bou^t,bonowed, stolen, and 
occasionally even sent by publicists: Devo, Sir Mix-A-Lot, The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show, DJ. JazzyJefF and the Fresh Prince, Howard Stem, Cheech & Chong, Mr. 
Bill, and a videotape Jake found featunng a foxy lady in a tight purple dress danc- 
ing with a lava lamp. One recent episode cut from a clip of Beavis and Butt-head 
watching Devo toJake.indFr.inkiedoingaBeavis and Butt-head spoof-the celebri- 
ty-math equation would be Squirt TVequalsJake and Frankie deconstructing Beavis 
and Butt-head deconstructing Devo deconstructing our entire society. 

Squirt TV 'is "a show about a 15-year-old kid with a public access show," says 
Jake. "It's the classic Wayne's World scenario." The camcorder and VCR are per- 
manent fixtures in his comer of the loft; the ftiton, shelves, and posters are his 
set; his family, friends, idols, and artifacts are the cast of characters. Perhaps most 
striking of all is the paradox of Jake himself, barely five feet tall, 98 pounds ("It's 
from all the crack I smoke," he jokes), charming, innocent-looking, and not even 
above playing with stuffed animals-but with a foul mouth and a fearless, rapier- 
sharp wit. 

Jake has his fingers squarely on the pop<ultuK pulse as only a teenager can. 
Although he nonchalantly iefi» to public access as "^CBiadio of the '90s,'<fais 
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is one kid who is garnering pow- 
er that has traditionally belonged 
only to adults: He dictates what's 
"cool" and what "sucks" (to use 
the Beavis and Butt-head di- 
chotomy). Forjake, TV is a two- 
way street: There is output from 
the cable company to his home, 
but there's also input in the oth- 
er direction. This being New 
York and Jake being underage, 
of course, he withholds his last 
name and street address, leaving 
"a certain amount ofmystery to 
my identity." 



The onty stars of the show are the Jimmte 
Warker doll; Jake. 15; and his buddy Frankie, 




Due to the extreme pressures affinal exams, 
Squ i rt TV will be on a tUHMneek hiatus. Next 
Sunday, don't miss our "BeslofSquxn TV, 
Volume One, 'and the following week, a flat- 
out rerun! Have a happy March. 

On some level, living in a fishbowl must get to 
Jake. As if it wasn't bad enough that there are no 
walls separating his bed from his mom's, every 
punk in Manhattan with cable has a window into 
his living quarters every Sunday night. True, this 
is by his own design, but he could hardly have 
realized from the outset that so many people 
would be watching him sit on his mattress, eataTVdinner, and bullshit with Frankie. 
Beyond the camcorder's watchful eye, he goes to a prestigious prep school on the 
Upper West Side, where he somehow passed everything freshman year ("I always get 
bad grades, but 1 pulled it together. All my teachers improved."). 

While he's no ruffheck,Jake is no dweeb either; he sardonically refers to himself 
as a "cynical litde prick." He grew up in Philadelphia, living with his mom, a comic- 
book art director who's been divorced from his dad, a criminal lawyer, since shortly 
after Jake was born. He's tinkered with camcorders his parents have given him ever 
since he was six. At I2, he enrolled in a video-training program called Cinekyd in near- 
by Willow Grove and learned the ropes so fast that they gave him a job teaching the 
other kids (and cleaning up the campus). "Jake is obsessed with postproduction," 
says executive director Bob Clark. "All he talked about was the technical aspects-cut 
this, shape that." 

Cinekyd produces a weekly public access show, Cinekfd Television Theater, as a show- 
case for its students' work. Says Clark, "One morning we sent Jake out with a crew, 
when Danny Bonaduce was doing radio in the Philly market. They were in the studio 
for two hours, and Jake held his own. He asked if all the questions about his career as 
a child star bothered him, if it was hard to go from TV to other media; he played straight 
man to Bonaduce on the air. He really was Mom, Dad, and the American flag-peo- 
ple had no difficulty talking with him." 

Maybe. But ifjake had been calling his own shots back then, he'd have done what 
any self-respecting Danny Partridge would've done-gone for the kneecap: "Cinekyd 
gave me all these questions to ask that were really lame. Danny Bonaduce was com- 
peting against Howard Stem in the morning, so that would have been my first ques- 
tion: "What do you think of Howard?' " 

Jake wasn't able to get his own show in Philly, though, because the public access 
channel in his Center City neighborhood "has been inactive for at least three years," 
or so says Greater Media Cable, the local carrier. Besides.Jake's camcorder got ripped 
off"that year. But like the Karate Kid attaining his goal by scrubbing his teacher's car, 
stroke by stroke, the Cine Kid kept cleaning up, saving $1,400 to buy his current 



high-8 camera (a Sony CCD FX 710). Then, in September '93, his mom got a job in 
Manhattan— where virtually anybody who can sign his name and turn in a VHS tape 
every week can get a show-and they moved to SoHo. Jake immediately contacted 
Manhattan Neighborhood Network (MNN), the organization that coordinates four 
different public access channels and offers free equipment loans and training to those 
who request it. He filled out the forms and waited three months to get a time slot. 

Jake finally went on the air lastjanuary, when he was 14. Frankie, a former school- 
mate who still lives in South Philly, breezes in and out of town as sometime cohost. 
One longtime public access producer describes the show as a "powerhouse." It cut 
loose with a postmodern vengeance, exalting all things cool (Desccndcnts' 
"Wienerschnitzel" is "the best song ever recorded"), mocking all things pompous ("All 
right, we have a new segment on Squirt TV. It's called Laughing at Morrissey!"), and 
trashing all things idiotic ("Don't see Threesome, okay? It sucks."). Squirt TV was an 
immediate hit. "It's basically like saying, 'Fuck you, I'm 15, 1 have a TV show. What are 
you gonna do?' "Jake says. "I thought Threesome sucked; I'm entitled to my opinion. 

They give me 30 minutes of time each week 
to voice my opinion." 

Now listen to me, you little fuckin ' bas- 
tard!. . . You fuckin 'dis Robert De Niro.Joe 
Pesci, or Ray Liotta, or my man Martin 
Scorsese one more time, I'm gonna findyou, 
I'm gonna take my fist, Tm gonna shove it 
so far upyour ass that it 's gonna be comin ' 
out your nose, okay? Now, another thing 
is, I got a little bit sick of you tonight, all 
right? I was walchin 'yourshow,you know, 
chillin ',Just watchin 'your show, and I see 
fuckin' Jimmie Walker comin' on. Why is 
it that you little fuckin ' rich preps always 
have to refer to 'yos shit, all right ?You 're 
not livin ' in the '70J. You never did live in 
the 'y OS, you little fuck, all right f So stop 
doin' it! You're not cool! You're a 
PIECE.. .OF.. .SHIT! 

The public has responded to Squirt TV. Jake 
maintains a voice mail number, which, he 
grudgingly admits, is paid for with his 
allowance. As many as 50 messages a week 
come in. Show-biz types 
occasionally ring with 

_ _ ^B^k^k offers, but more often it's 

If 11 1 I I I III just viewer feedback-some 

I I stark raving mad (like the 

one above), some just amus- 

^\ Jl [k| ^) P ^^ikl ^r%F ing, some utterly clueless. 

^I^PI DC UN I V* Public access is, after all, the 

proletariat's province. 

MQ EXPERIENCE BogosuTcXd'nTg^ave 

' " fc# m ■ H ■ m ■ M ■ V ^# M Jake complimentary tickets 

___________ (or his shov/ Pounding Nails 

||U l^llLJCDCiyi^C in the floor With My Forehead. 

OwrlClmCI^WC "I thought it was the best 

thing I've ever seen on TV," 

nC^IIIDCI^ says Bogosian of Jake's 

KcUUIKcU. fr-prtTfT" 

John riansburgh or 1 hey 
Might Be Giants got wind of 
the show plugging his band 

and picked up the phone. 'I just called the number on the screen and said, 'Hey, thanks 
for the exposure,'" he says. "We fully endorse Squirt TV." 

Some of the letters that reachjake's post office box, however, are another story. He 
read one on his show, ostensibly from Eva Destruction (the drag-queen alter ego of 
actor Alexis Arquette): "I'm taller and more beautiful than that cow RuPaul. You'd 
look pretty in drag. You should try it. Get yourself a tight black dress and some long 
lashes. Host your show like that, sugar." 

A couple of weeks later, Jake took to the air to read an "interesting" response from 
someone claiming to be RuPaul: "Jake darling, I love your show and I really love you. 
You arc a doll. Tell that Eva Destruction that I'm no cow. That bitch is just jealous of 
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my black beauty and charm. And baby, I want to show you aU my black beauty and 
charm. I also really want to come on your show." An autographed dollar bill was 
enclosed, along with an i8-inch cutout photo inscribed, "To Jake, the cutest white boy 
onTV. AlImylove.RuPaul." ■ 

Squirt TV 's inviolable glass fishbowl cracked. "Let's. . .let's get something straight 
here," said Jake, appearinggenuinely perturbed. "Um, I'm. . .I'm not gay, and while be 
it, I am the cutest white boy on TV, I'm just a kid, okay? So Ru,JUST RELAX, okay? My 
father was talking about suing you." 

Both RuPaul and Eva Destruction adamantly deny they've ever written to Squirt TV 
(though RuPaul admits to having seen the show). But whether the letters were real or 
elaborate forgeries sent in by cranks, this was an exchange typical of public access in 
New York. Just as there are plenty of lunatics broadcasting shows out of their apart- 
ments, there are plenty of lunatics responding to them: complimenting them, insult- 
ing them, soliciting them, threatening 
them, and using them as a battlefield on 
which to fight wars that may have noth- 
ing to do with the show in the first place. 

And nationwide, it seems everybody 
wants to get into the act. There are more 
than 30,000 cable carriers registered 
with the Federal Communications 
Commission, all of which are required 
by the Cable Communications Policy 
Act of 1984 to provide public access 
channels. While many municipalities 
find loopholes that keep citizen-pro- 
duced shows off the air-as Jake dis- 
covered in Philly— there are more than 
2,000 public access charmels in the U.S., 
giving a voice to everyone firom cook- 
ing enthusiasts to chiropractors to hip 
hoppers to neo-Nazis. Only minor con- 
tent restricfions against commercialism 
and obscenity apply. In many cities, 
equipment-loan and training programs 
similar to those at MNN are cropping 
up. And according to U.S. News O" 
WorU Report, local surveys indicate that 
about 25 percent of all cable subscribers 

actually watch public access more than once a month. You too can 
be on TV— no experience or coherence required. 



2,000 PUBLIC 
ACCESS CHANNELS 
GIVE VOICE TO 
EVERYONE FROM COOKS 
TO CHIROPRACTORS 
TO HIP HOPPERS TO 
NEO-NAZIS. 



FrankU; Why do you make fun of Snoop Doggy Doggf He 's a very 
respectable, great entertainer. I mean, he has so much talent! Hovi can you even say 
anything about Snoop— for you to say something bad about Snoop Doggf Dogg is say- 
ing something bad about the whole entire black race! 

Jake: [Pause] It'sJiidtin'Snoop Doggy Dogg,gimmeaJiickin'break!lt's-he's 'Snoop 
Doggy Dogg. " Gimme a break. 'Snoop Doggy Dogg '! 

Fratikie: AU ri^l, aU ri^t, Iguessyou 're ri^t. 'Snoop Doggy Dogg. " He 's so corny. 

Jake: [LaughinghystericaOyj 'Snoop Doggy Dogg "! 'Snoop Doggy Dogg"! [Both 
crack up and fall on bed] 

It's Thursday afternoon, and Squirt TV is doing a rare live call-in broadcast from the 
MNN headquarters on East 23rd Street. There are about twice as many people pre- 
sent as can fit into the tiny studio. Jake, Frankie, and Frankie's 25-year-old brother, 
Joe-a brawny dude in a tank top and tattoos-have moved the show to Midtown this 
week just to shake things up a bit. There are three guests: Debbi Tay (one of Howard 
Stem's posse of lesbians), Phil the Boy Genius (an Afiican-American cartoonist who's 
also appeared with Stem), and Phil's ftiend Tina, whom he has on a leash. There are 
also Glen Trotiner, a freelance film and television producer who's signed on to pitch 
Squirt TV to the national cable networks; a no-nonsense, career-woman talent scout 
fiom one such network; and a magazine writer (yours truly). Seconds before the show 
goes on the air, Jake's dad counsels his son, 'Jake, just remember one thing. When 
you're on<amera-don't get a boner." 

Jake doesn't appear to be in danger of getting that excited. If anything, a more unpre- 
tentious, childlike, even nervous Jake has emerged for this broadcast. Having set up 
this whole media event, he just sits back and watches it unfold, sinking deeper into his 
chair as the half hour progresses. He seems to recognize that he can't possibly outcool 
the on- and off-camera adults around him-let alone control their antics-and the hard- 
edged wunderkind persona he affects almost unwittingly in front of his camcorder at 
home is nowhere to be found. 



Not that it matters. Teenagers have always been the most sought-after demographic 
in the record-buying, moviegoing public, and being sought-after means having the 
upper hand. In the '90s, Jake and his contemporaries seem to recognize the power 
American youth has always had, and that the cable revolution lets them use it— lets 
them manipulate rather than be manipulated. With 500-channel cable on the hori- 
zon, that power could explode exponentially. 

"Our show could definitely influence more of this," says Frankie. "Other kids see 
this happening, they're probably gonna try it." Indeed, some already have: In San 
Francisco, a black kid named Donnell Mack, 15, puts on Just Hangin' Out, a monthly 
music show. In Roseville, Calif, an average white kid named Joe Yaeger, 14, pro- 
duces and hosts Notjust Your Averagejoe, a weekly call-in show. And Nick Scoullar, a 
well-to-do New York 12-year-old who cohosts the program Ta&Comics, has become a 
regular commentator on FX, Fox TV's new cable network. 

Where will Jake go from here? He's already talking about 
going into syndication. "I'll do 13 shows," he says. "Then prob- 
ably become a washed-up child actor, beat up transvestites ... no, 
I'll do the show until I'm no longer a Squirt, then I want to pro- 
duce, and go to NYU film school. I vow not to become a lawyer 
or whatever." 

But wouldn't success-or, at least, network executives-spoil 
Squirt TV? Jake says he "never really thought about it," but he 
maintains "the show can survive with 17 execs saying, "You can't 
say Threesome sucks.' " And even if Hollywood never calls, Jake 
has a mini-empire already going strong: the show, a newsletter, 
a demo reel and press kit. Squirt TV T-shirts and refiigerator mag- 
nets, a P.O. box, voice mail. E-mail, a beeper, a 
legion of adolescent and adult admirers-and 
Jake's producer pal. Glen, just set him up with 
a stand-up gig at Caroline's comedyclubinNew 
York. He's finally got a piece of the pie. 

Meanwhile, the live broadcast has turned 
into a free-for-all, with an inevitable cavalcade 
of poindess on-air phone calls. Phil sings a for- 
gettable ode to Squirt TV, Debbi describes recent 
coital experiences with asexual aliens, Frankie 
moons the camera. After it's over, Jake, Frankie, 
and Glen get ready to go have coffee with the 
talent scout. On their way out the door, Jake 
looks sheepishly at her. "Are you mad at us for 
the way the show went?" She pauses a moment, 
sizing up the diminutive tycoon. "Hey," she says. 
"It's your show." □ 





These days you can't cab across 
town with a cigarette. 
For a great smoke, this is the ride you've been waiting for. 




BENSON & HEDGES lOO's 
THE LENGTH YOU GO TO FOR PLEASURE 




NO PAYNE, NO GAIN 

Jason's Lyric star Allen Payne fought to get into the actinggame. 
Now he's fightingto keep itreal. By Scott Poulson-Bryant 



It's a summer day in Los Angeles, and actor Allen Payne is on the 
move. A physical fitness dynamo who spends much of his down- 
time working out, Payne is playing a couple of games of full-court 
basketball with other young black HoUywoodites like balladeer Brian 
McKnight and /ffeiwf^Af/?™ star Duane Martin. Payne's one of the 
shortest ones on the court, but he's hitting his shots. During breaks, 
there's talk of work and creative ideas, and gossip-just some sons of 
the Hollywood family letting off steam. But this is more than just a 
bonding ritual for Payne. Though he wants good cardiovascular, 
this is business. 

His new movit, Jason's Lyric, a love story costaningjada Pinkett, 
is about to open, and Payne wants to look good while promoting it. 
He finished working on The Walking Dead (due out in January), in 
which he stars as a soldier in the Vietnam War. Offscreen, Payne knows 
he's on his way into another real-life batde, now that— as he says with 
a bit of self-deprecating wit-he's on "some ol' leading-man shit." 

Payne wants to blow up the cinematic spot with good work and 
better grosses, but he also wants to 'keep it rear-to appeal to the 
folks who see themselves in him when he's emoting up on the silver 
screen. Fighting to keep the realness in his work is a battle he's more 
than willing to wage on the Hollywood front. But later, after the 
social calisthenics are done, he murmurs, "Can't wait to get back 
to New York, man. That's where I'm from." 

ALLEN PAYNE STAYS very close to his Harlem roots. When his par- 
ents relocated the family from Uptown to suburban Newjersey to 
avoid having their American dream deferred, he hated it. He wasn't 
too fond of those he refers to with a ruefiil smile as "the more upward- 
ly mobile types" in his family. So after suffering through high school, 
he relocated himself right back to Harlem. 

"1 was branded a troublemaker," Payne says about his suburban 
days, "because I had a different perspective, particularly in school. 
In Harlem you learn who Shirley Chisholm or Barbara Jordan is for 
the whole year, not just for one month when you leam about the same 
four niggas. My attitude was, I already knew all this stuff. They didn't 
know. I had my own opinion. If you weren't an assimilationist, you're 
a troublemaker, because you don't decide to just do their thing." 

Once back in Harlem, Payne discovered acting. His cousin's 
friend Carlos taught drama classes at his house in Staten Island. 
Analumnusofthe famed Actors Studio, Carlos instructed Payne in 
the Method, an acting technique that requires an actor to mine his 
own emotional depths to create his role. It clicked with Payne. 

"It worked because of my background," he says. "I enjoyed it 
because I was a kid from Harlem, and it seemed to be some real, 
nitty-gritty black-folks kind of stuff Then moving to Jersey and hav- 
ing that culture shock-the Method was actually good forme to bring 
that stuff together." And he impressed the teacher. "Carlos told 
me 1 had talent but that 1 had to get past the mask-all that social 
behavior that you learn." 

AFTER THE WORKOUT, we're heading west on Sunset Boulevard 
in Payne's plush, money green Land Cruiser (which is strewed with 
open CDs, tapes, and some weight-training gunk he drinks to stay 
fit), and another money green Land Cruiser drives up next to us at 
the light. The driver blows the horn, and we look over to see teen 
pop starTevin Campbell behind the wheel, grooving to some tune 
on his stereo. We all wave to one another and drive on. 

Black boys in Land Cruisers and they don't even sell drugs. I men- 
tion that to Al, and he laughs really hard because the irony isn't 



lost on him. He knows he could have ended up doing some low- 
down Harlem shit if it wasn't for the inner strength that kept him 
going, even when family and friends were telling him he was noth- 
ing but a dreamer. 

"They used to tell me to get a grip on reality," he says. Of course, 
this was back in the early '80s, when Spike Lee was at NYU film school. 
Singleton and the Hughes brothers were still outside playing in school- 
yards, and there was no new black cinema. "People get into this busi- 
ness to get pussy, to be posturing, trying to be a model or something," 
says Payne. "But I knew I had to leam about the business of acting.' 
Advice from friends led to work on commercials, off-Broadway plays, 
and eventually to Payne's first film. Rooftops, directed by Hollywood 
legend Robert Wise. Next came The Cosby Show, where Payne played 
recurring character Lance, Cousin Pam's boyfriend. Lance was a "wild 
kid who believed in himself," says Payne, adding that "he was the part 
closest to my own personality." 

Show-biz ups and downs gave him a stash of learning experi- 
ences that affected him as much as the Method. But if his first 
movie-acting job took him to the roofs of the city, his next one 
brought him to the edge of an abyss. As Payne says, 'Rooftops taught 
me a little about Hollywood. But New Jack City taught me about 
black Hollywood." 

Asked to describe the distinction, Payne pauses, then laughs. 
"Well, for one thing, I almost didn't have a job." 

ALLEN PAYNE WAS cast to play Gee Money in New Jack City along- 
side Wesley Snipes. Or so he thought. After telling the producers he'd 
be in Yugoslavia making a small independent film-and after getting 
their blessing to do so— Payne returned to New York to find that 
Gee Money was being played by someone with less experience, prob- 
ably with connections. He was, in fact, a singer. Payne was devastat- 
ed; Gee Money was his role. He knew the man: his Uptown hus- 
tling ways, his passion for life and confusion about his future. With 
the support of others on the production— including Snipes (who grew 
up in the South Bronx) and screenwriter Barry Michael Cooper 
(who'd also grown up in Harlem)-Payne was reinstated, with no hard 
feelings: "My atritude was. Let it all go, you got a movie to make." 

Audiences connected with Payne in the role: Guys were sparked; 
girls swooned. Was he happy with his work? 'I'm starring in movies 
now, and that's cool. Tenacity, hard work, and New Jack City,' he 
says with a clever grin. 'That's what got me here." He's also brought 
with him an urgent concern for the image of black men onscreen. 

Playing the tide role in Jason 's Lyric-3 young Houston man caught 
between his love for his self-destructive brother and the woman who 
teaches him how to dream-Payne satisfied his leading-man desires 
andhis dedication to thought-provoking black male characters. 'I 
love Jason," Payne says. 'There are so many young brothers like him- 
who have all these responsibilities, ignore the drug trade, trudge to 
a nine-to-five that they hate, to support their families. Those broth- 
ers are the heroes, real strong black men. But women don't want 'em, 
'cause they ain't fly, 'cause they ain't got the fly ride or the gear. But 
these brothers become the strong fathers we need. The media tries 
to portray brothers as animals-and some are animals— but most broth- 
ers are just real human beings who didn't have certain choices." 

Payne says he tries to find the truth-for the audiences and for 
the characters he plays. "You can't miss like that," he says. "I want 
people to walk out of the movie and say, 'Damn, that nigga moved 
me, that nigga made me cry. I know that nigga.' Whether I'm play- 
ing a hero or a villain, that's what I aim for." □ 
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Clear plastic trench coat by 
Dolce & Gabbana (Women's 
Collection) $340: orange fuzzy 
bikini by Betsey Johnson $50; 
plastic boots by Karl l-agerfeld 
$395: orange ski cap by 2BI; 
costume necklace by Veronique 
Leroy approximately $95 



Furry coat by Chanel; 
zebra-print vest by souu BOY 
$35; nylon pant by Veronique 
Leroy approximately $335 



Nova: Fur- trimmed nylon top 
$510: satin apron skirt $385; 
patent-leattier txxits and 
cap, all by Marc Jacobs. 
Adrian: Knit/sliearling jacltet 
$845; khaki pant $245, both 
by Dolce & Gabbana: moc-toe 
k>gger t>oots by Skechers 
approximately $99 
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Here's Marbury's latest move: dribble up 
to the half-court line, then leap Into the 
air and launch a seemingly impossible 
jumper. Before the defender realizes the 
ball is in play, Marbury has added 
another three points to his 26 
points per game average. And the 
no-look dishes — oh my, 7.5 assists 
per game as a high school junior. 
And let's not forget the dunks; after 
all, he is from New York City. 
"Gimme the ball at the end 'cause I 
know what I can do," he says. With 
^ three talented point guard brothers 
^ before him, Marbury is continuing a 
long tradition of basketball excel- 
lence. "I can handle what goes on on 
the court," he says. "There was 
some serious trash talkin' at the 
dinner table." 

I Possible colleges: Syracuse, 
GeorgiaTech, Michigan, Michigan 
State, DePaul, UCLA, Minnesota, 
Villanova _ 
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Pierce can smooth and groove 
with the best out west. He is often 
compared to Scottie PIppen — 
with extra heart. He can drive, 
shoot, pass, and dominate a game 
at the big guard and small forward 
positions. As a junior, he scored 25 
points and I I rebounds per game, 
raining shots from all distances; his 
specialty was slashing, rim-rattling 
dunks. But smokin' his homies 
isn't enough for this striver, whose 
work ethic keeps him going hard. 
"I'll never forget where I came 
from," says Pierce. That may be a 
hard promise to keep, because this 
kid should go far. -i^. 

Possible colleges: USC.UCLA, 
Cal. , and Kansas 



^ Paul Pierce ^il^ 
M Forward, 6'6" ^ 
^ Inglewood H.S. ■ 
Inglewood, Calif. W 



It Kevin Gamett 
Forward, 6'10" 
Farragut H.S. 
Chicago, III. 

Overheard on the playground last sum- 
mer: "What college does that kid play 
for?" Think again. Kevin Garnett was six 
feet, five inches tall in eighth grade and 
he smoked the best high school talent. 
Now a senior, his inside moves are 
unstoppable and he has blow-by quick- 
ness. A cross between Shawn Kemp and 
Danny Manning, he blocks shots, has a 
solid handle for a big dude, and can 
shoot the medium range jumper. His 
off-court interests are few, but on the 
court, the kid's a genius. Says Garnett:"! 
was born to play ball." 

Michigan, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, North Carolina, St. Johns 



He's been described as Charles 
Barkley with height. Robert Traylor is 
a beast down low — no one can budge 
him when he sets up near the bas- 
ket — and he's also got a fine jumper 
from outside. During his junior year, 
he averaged 21 points and IS 
rebounds per game. But it's not his 
270-plus frame that makes him spe- 
cial, it's his coast-to-coast determina- 
tion. At one blue chip camp last sum- 
mer, Traylor ripped down a board, 
dribbled up court, faked a pass and 
slammed the ball on five-foot, four 
inch point guard Shawnta Rogers. "I 
thought they'd have to scrape me off 
the court," said Rogers. Expect Traylor 
to keep the court scrapers busy for a 
long time to come. 

Possible colleges: Michigan, 
Minnesota, Michigan State, 
Massachusetts 
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Iollywood, which 
made less mon- 
ey than the video 
game industry in 
1993, is wheeling out 
film versions of Mortal 
Kombat and its prede- 
cessor, Street 
Fighter — even though 
Super Mario Bros. , last 
year's crossover 
attempt, was a 
box office 
flop. Movie 
ideas have 

come from sillier places 
than the spurious premises of 
Japanese computer games. And 
who's to say that Jean-Claude Van 
Damme and Kylie Minogue aren't capable of 
the digitally expressive range required for por- 
traying Street Fighter's muscle-bound Colonel 
Guile and sassy British commando. Cammy? 

Video personages don't need actors to become 
celebrities, however: look at Pac-Man. Donkey Kong — 
and now Knuckles. Sega, in an effort to keep its lead dur- 
ing the transition to more powerful home video game 
systems, is making a huge marketing push (bigger 
than for most movies) to introduce the new charac- 
ter, who will extend the Sonic the Hedgehog fran- 
chise. Knuckles is a multicuddly rude boy with a 
reggae theme song, sporting dreads for 
gliding and sneakers with a Rasta color 
scheme. Knuckles uses his fists to 
climb and knock through walls. 
But don't worry, America: 
He's not from your hemi- 
sphere. He's an 
Australian anteater — an 
echidna, to be exact. 
And in three months' 
time, more teenagers 
will know the name of 

species than 
can recite a 
Snoop rhyme. 
Nathaniel Wice 
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SHOOT: JERU THE DAMAJA 
Text and photos by Lisa Leone 

Photographers Daniel 
Hastings and Christian Cortes 
(of the hip hop design firm CAR- 
TEL) are bringing new multi- 
media flavor to music 
videos. They combined 
3-D animation and live 
performance for 
Jeru the Damaja's 
latest single. "You 
Can't Stop 
the 



Prophet." 
In the video. 
Jeru the Prophet meets his 
nemesis. Mr. Ignorance. 
Hastings photographed live 
footage at a Gothic church in 
Downtown Manhattan. "The 
location represents the 
realm of the Prophet." he 
says. "High-contrast lighting 
and wide, distorted angles 
give a surrealistic feeling 
and make Jeru look larger 
than life." 

Next, the footage is 
projected onto a screen 
and rephotographed with 
animated cartoon figures 
in the foreground. The 
camera captures one 
frame at a time, so it 
takes about five hours to 
shoot a three-second 
scene. 

All 21 sets are wild: 
Buildings have bricks 
that turn into veins. 
There's also a cast of 
characters that 
includes Hatred, 
Jealousy, Envy, and 
Mr. Ignorance's wife. 
Deceit. 

"The most impor- 
tant thing is that the 
visuals come off with 
Jeru's lyrics," says 
Cortes, whose firm also 
designed the cover for 
Jeru's album. The Sun 
Rises in the East. "We lis- 
ten to Jeru's music so 
much," Hastings says. 
"He's creative; we inspire 
each other." 



Djimon stretches out. 
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TEN YEARS (OR SO) LATER: BUCKWHEAT 

Buckwheat is a brother with staying power. William H. Thomas Jr. played 
him in the '30s series of film shorts known as Our Gang (later called The Lit- 
tle flascafs). In the '80s, Eddie Murphy resurrected him on Saturday Night 
Live ("I'm Buckwheat, dammit!"). Last summer, Ross Bagley, age five (with 
dreads?), revived the role In the feature-length Little Rascals remake. Then 
there's Buckwheat Zydeco, the Louisiana-born singer/accordionist/key- 
boardist, recently out with his fourth album on Island Records, Five Card 
Stud. Now Janet, Snoop, and Bjork are all sporting the original Buckwheat 
hairdo, and everything is "otayl" 



U[: FILM: ACTOR/MODEL DJIMON 

Whether modeling in magazine spreads or moving sensuously in music videos 
like Janet Jackson's "Love Will Never Do (Without You)," Djimon (pronounced 
jie-mon) is a man in demand. Four years ago, when the 30-year-old native of 
Benin moved to Los Angeles, his first acting job was a feature role in Sandra 
Bemhard's Without You I'm Nothing. "It was a flicking nightmare," he says of that 
experience, "because I didn't speak English and the director changed my lines the 
night before my shoot." 
With his English much improved, Djimon— who also speaks French and three West 
African languages (Goun, Foon, and Minan)— is confident about his role in Stargale, open- 
ing in November. "It's sort of a sci-fi action-adventure trip that plays ofFEgyptian mythol- 
ogy," explains Djimon, who plays Horus 1, the god of the sky. What's even trippier is that 
Jaye Davidson (The CryingGame's femme fatale) plays his father. "You know Hollywood," 
he says, laughing. "They take liberties that stretch the imagination." 

What really stretches the imagination is how the camera-fi-iendly performer began his 
other career. After being asked to leave his brother's house in Paris because he'd dropped 
out of college, Djimon spent a year homeless. It was completely by chance that he was 
introduced to designer/ photographer Thierry Mugler. "I was filthy and shaking," he 
recalls, "because I was terrified of taking my shirt off." Well, the shirt came off and Djimon 
got put on. When he received his first modeling check, he gave himself the only celebra- 
tion: He checked into a hotel in Les Halles, spent the night in the bathtub, and ordered up 
a feast for a king. "That," Djimon recalls, "was the best night of my hfe!" 

Deborah Gregory 




MAKING MOVIES 

When Keenan Ivory Waycras left his Emmy Awrord-win- 
ning comedy series, In Living Color, in 1992 to write A 
LOW DOWN DIRTY SHAME (opening in November), he buried his 
funny bone and churned out a straight-up action script. For 
the second draft, though, the man who wrote and directed 
I'm Gonna Git You Sucka decided to go with his instinct — 
to put the comedy in the characters, not in the action. He ex- 
plains, "The danger is for real — people gel shot and killed — 
the love scene is sexy, but the character interplay is very 
fuimy . Like the Lethal Weapons and the Die Haids, it doesn't 
take itself too seriously." 

Wayans, putting on the director's hat, assembled a cast 
that includes Charles S. Dutton, Jada Pinketf , Salli Rich- 
ardson, and himself, and he was good to go. E>uring filming 
at the Los Angeles Convention 
Center, it was clear that Wayans 
had created a laid-back set and 
>^^^jHKg~2~^^^ impressed his stars. Dutton says. "I 

^^^H VHHPaI of Keenan. But I must admit, I've 
af^^^K terrifically surprised at what 

^ tT^mF a good director he is." 
^■a A ^ making the film was a 

^^Hj^^B I^^C ^ total cinch. "They take for granted 

^^^B^BvK - that you're not going to get upset," 

Keenan Ivory Wayans ^^^y^ Wayans of the cast and crew, 

"or they think what you're doing is easy . Just because I make 
it fook easy doesn't mecm that it is." Eiena Oumano 

In 1988 David Johnson scraped together $20,000 to make The 
Session, a 45-minute film about a group of paramilitary 
black nationalists who kidnap and successfully deprogram 
African- Americans who've lost their "blackness." Six years 
and a Spike Lee production commitment later, writer/direc- 
tor Johnson has expanded on that story with his feature- 
length debut, THE D.R.O.P. SQUAD (i.e., Deprogramming and 
Restoration of Pride), opening nationwide October 28. 

"The short Elm was basically satire, an absurdist piece," 
says Johnson, a former Sesame Street scriptwriter. "D.fl.O.P. 
Squad, on the other hand, is realism. The characters have 
more at stake. Now they're fighting among themselves over 
ideologies like violence vs. nonviolence. I didn't wont the 
D.R.O.P. Squad to be just a group of self-righteous people." 
What he wanted was a first feature that used the short's ar- 
dent-notionalist-vs.-alienated-buppie theme but gave it a 
more unpredictable, complex twist. "That's confusing to the 
power structure," he says, 
"because they want some- 
thing that's neatly tied up in 
a bow, and in the end the 
good guy wins and it's busi- 
ness as usual. That's not 
what D.R.O.P. Squad is." 

Eugene Holleyji. 

David Johnson (rigttt). 
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Rom X*s cytwr portrait of Lady Klor. 
ART: ROSE X 

Armed with a Video Toaster, Macintosh computers, and a familiarity with "the psychedelic 
range," Rose X Media House comes straight out of cyt)erspace. Like visual DJs from anoth- 
er dimension, Britt Weiin and Ken Adams — the couple who run Rose X from their San Francisco 
home — mix and manipulate images drawn from original artwork and computer graphics into 
surreal video mosaics. 

"We try to attract as many people as we can to collaborate with us," says Adams. "There 
are people around town working on very expensive supercomputers for us, almost for free, 
because it's much more fun than what they do on the job." 

One such friend is Creon Levit, a visualization researcher at NASA, whose own perfor- 
mance ensemble, RasterMasters, generates "simulated hallucination patterns" using giant 
projectors and million-dollar computers provided by Silicon Graphics Inc. (the company 
responsible for special effects hardware used in films like Terminator 2 and Jurassic Pa/*). 
Levit donated rare outer-space images "scrounged from the NASA archives" and original, 
high-resolution computer graphics based on "algorithms from the brain waves of people on 
high doses of psychedelics." These images appeared in Rose X's A/ien Dreamtime—a video 
rave perfonnance featuring the spoken-word rantings of chemtoally enhanced scholar Terence 
McKenna. 

McKenna has again been enlisted . along with Lady Kier and Dm itry of Deee-Lite (who fea- 
tured Rose X's videos at their summer concerts), to help create Rose X's latest project: a full- 
length film, still in the works, called Strange Attractor. "It's a psychedelic allegory," explains 
Adams, "about this brave step into the ambiguities of cytjerspace." Damn Murphy 




Sunday dinnor In Eat Drink Man Mfoman. 



FILM: FOOD, GLORIOUS FOOD 

Culinary scanas attract movianoers and maica tliam go liacic for aac- 
onds. Taiio two racant liits: Ang Lm's Eat Drfnk lUan IVoinan, about tlia 
relationsiiip batwaan a Cliinasa mastar cliaf and liis thraa daughters, 
and Alfonso Arau's Li'lia Mtotar for Chocolata. if you're still hungry after 
seeing those delectable dishes, go to your local video store for more 
gourmet flicks: 

• The Cook, tho ThM, Hit WHe A Her Lover, Peter Qreenaway (Miramax) 

• Eating, Henry Jaglom (International Rainbow) 

• Eating Raouf, Paul Bartei (20th Century Fox international Classics) 

• Tampopo, Juzo ItamI (New Yorker Films) 

• Mine 112 Wmaka, Adrian Lyne (IMM/UA) 



WORD: GREEN RIVER RISING 

British novelist Tim Willocks is an eerie, elusive man. He is tall — over 
six ieet — and when he stands, his willowy irame looms over you. His 
speech is cool and relaxed, like a jazz musician's, and the clinical tone 
of his voice belongs to the physician he is when he's not writing. 

Willocks's novel. Green Hiver Rising, has spent the summer en- 
sconced comfortably on the British best-seller list. Set in East Texas, 
it's a chilling tale of a prison riot that will surely shock American read- 
ers with its visceral, violent scenes. Any attempt to escape Willocks's 
gripping narrative, as told through inmate Ray Klein, is hopeless. A 
skilled orthopedic surgeon, Klein has been relegated to managing the 
prison infirmary with an unlikely partner. Earl Coley, a black share- 
cropper. Both men reside in the living hell oi Green River State 
Penitentiary for crimes they didn't commit. 

Amazingly enough, Willocks, 37, has managed to create a realistic 
story without having ever set foot in either a maxim vmi security prison 
or the state of Texas. He became inspired to write Green Rivei Rising 
while researching post-traumatic stress disorder. "I came across a 
paper in the American Jomnal o/ Psychiatry by the doctor who treated 
the 17 prison guards who were taken hostage at a riot at the Penitentiary 
of New Mexico in 1981," he says. "The paper provided a brief sketch of 
life in prison, and it seemed like an 
exciting place for a story." 

Alan J. Pakula and Warner 
Bros, bought the film rights to 
the story. "Screenplay writ- 
ing is both simpler and 
more complicated," he 
says. "You have to tell 
a smaller story, be- 
cause you haven't 
the time to devel- 
op characters and 
subplots. Green fflv- 
er Rising has a very 
big cost, and it's diffi- 
cult to get them all in." 

Chris H.Smith 





Tim Willocks's prison riot Is coming to America. 

Copyri'j ' 




For a FREE catalogue on the new AIWA XP-55 CD player and your nearest AIWA dealer call 1 -800-BUY-AIWA Ext. 309. 



ART: GRAFFITI BRIDGE 



Yo! Do you remember the movie Wild S/y/e? It sparked the 1982 explosion of main- 
stream hip hop culture. Break-dancers and graffiti artists were tossed into the inter- 
national media-circus circuit, while rappers were catching wreck at home. 

The star of Wild Style was Lee Quinones — one of the original outlaw expression- 
y ists — who in the mid-'70s found fame by invading the New York subway yards after 
dark and manipulating the English language with spray paint on cold steel. Then, in 
an attempt to break down the art world's stereotype of hip hop culture, Quinones 
i. moved on to serious galleries by putting B-boy-style artwork on canvas. 

Now Quinones has risen from the darkness of the underground and is project- 
ing yet another primitive/advanced vision. He's conquering a9.000-square-foot 
classic-auto service garage with an exhibit titled Straight Forward, which focuses 
on the automobiles and lifestyles of New Yorf^'s underground drag-racing culture. 
The display features new paintings by Quinones, as well as black-and-white pho- 
tographs by Martha Cooper {of Subway Art fame). It opens on October 1 4 at Urban 
I Classics L T.D. in Brooklyn, with six genuine drag-racing cars on the main fkxjr of the 
g garage. It's a new type of gas to light your artistic fire. For more information, call 
^ 71 8-858-81 31 . Da Ghetto Communicator 




TUBE: AFRICAN AMERICAN CHILDREN 

The media image ofinner-city kids is often very different from the reality. Airing in October, 
African American ChiUren-the fourth segment of AT&T's critically acclaimed TV documen- 
tary series Images &■ Rtaliiies-\ooVs at that difference by focusing on the achievements of chil- 
dren who aren't supposed to succeed. Gene A. Davis, the 
documentary's executive producer and director, filmed 
kids in cities around the country and found them more 
productive than the news media leads one to believe. 
The show, says Davis, "is not about exemplary 
schools. I deliberately went to neighborhoods 
that are struggling." 

African American Children also offers a glimpse ofblack childhood fiom young 
celebrities, including Larenz Tate, Zelda Harris, and En Vogue's Cindy Herron. 
"The whole soul of the show is driven by black youth," says Davis. 'There are 
many of us around the country who have solutions and who do care about 
our young people." Mimi Valdts 



WHO'S THAT GUY?: ACTOR ROBERT ENGLUND 

Freddy's not dead. Just ask Big Daddy Kane ("Smooth Operator"). Nice 
& Smooth ("Old to the New"), or even Anthrax offshoot S.O.D. ("Freddy 
Krueger"). They've all name-checked the cult antihero in song. But ex- 
actly who is behind the horrifying makeup and razor fingernails? It's 
forty something veteran character actor Robert Englund. 

I've had a certain amount of cmonymity with the huge f cm;ie of Freddy 
Krueger," says Englund, who's also starring in the upcoming TV 
movie Mortal Fear. "I've been able to go out and not be recognized 
ntil someone lets the cat out of the bag — then I'm mobbed." 
The cat will be officially let out in late October with the 
release of Wes Craven 's New Nightmare, in which Englund 
plays both himself and the 
nightmare. Sharing the 
spotlight with his signa- 
ture character, Englund 
will be much easier to 
spot on a night out. He 
just might have to get 
back into costume to 
fend off his fans. 
riarraMuiheiTee 
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WORD: THE HAITI FILES 

As the fight over Haiti drags on, the history of that country and of U.S. involvement there remains a mystery to most Americans. The Haiti 
Files: Decoding the Crisis, a collection of essays edited by James Ridgeway (author of Blood in the Face, an investigation into American hate 
groups), gets behind all the loud headlines. Putting reports from well-respected monitor groups such as Human Rights Watch and the 
Haitian Information Bureau alongside U.S. government memos and reprinted articles by distinguished writers like Noam Chomsky and 
Amy Wiientz, The Haiti Files serves up facts and opinions you won't find in your daily newspaper. 

It's not an exhaustive portrait, or a particularly balanced one politically, but these stories-on 

everything from foreign aid workers' disastrous campaign to wipe out Haiti's pig popu- 
lation to the CIA effort to discredit President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide— are riveting. A report by New York-based 

research group the National Labor Committee, for 
example, brings to life staristics on Haiti's 
wages (the lowest in the region) with a tour 
through a Sears factory, where workers 
state their grievances in a whisper: "Three 
dollars a day, only three dollars a day." The 
staggering violence of military leaders and 
the corruption of the country's wealthy 
families are the backdrop against which the 
drama is played out. 
The Haiti Files presumes a little background 
about Haiti's past, so it's not exactly a beginner's 
guide. This is also not the place to look for defenders 
of the U.S. record (American racism is treated as a given, 
and Arisride's only crirics are to his left). If there's a rime for 
Yankees of all stripes to know Hairi better, though, it's now. And 
the question of Haitian democracy looms too large to rely on the 
dailies or the network news for all the answers. Sally Chew 
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GEAR: 

BRIEFS OR BOXERS? 

Underwear has 
become the 
designer jeans of 
the '90s, thanks to 
hip hop itids, Cahrin 
Klein, and 
Victoria's Secret. 
Now, for ail you 
fashion-conscious 
folks who must 
wear your brand on 
your band, there 
are lots of new 
options: Adidas, 
Champion, Tommy 
Hilfiger, Karl Kani, 
and Dolce & 
Gabbana. 






VIDEO DIRECTOR OF THE MONTH: 
ICE CUBE 

During the filming of his "Checl< Yo Self" video earlier this year, Ice 
Cut>e was so sick of trying to explain what he wanted that he end- 
ed up directing the video himself. Since then he's made eight more 
videos (for Color Me Badd and K-Dee), as well as a commercial for 
St. Ide's malt liquor. It's not surprising that an artist who's so serious 
about his music would be the same way tiehind the camera. Cube 
says. "When I have the opportunity to combine the music with the 
words with the scenery behind it, it kinda geeks me up." 

Most recently, Cube wrote the script for •f-'s "Love Sign" video 
featuring singer Nona Gaye. gave me the freedom to do exactly 
what I wanted. He just was, like, 'Yo, go for it.'" The result is a film- 
noir-like spy flick with '90s flavor that's sealed with Cube's trade- 
mark. "I try to incorporate some kind of story in everything I do — I 
couldn't imagine just shooting a video with no kind of story line in it." 

What inspires the rapper/songwriter/producer/actor as a direc- 
tor? "It's basically what I would want to see. It's just recently that I 
look at a movie from a director's point of view," Culje says. And. he 
adds, "Mike John Woo." Tiarra Mukheqee 
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STOLEN MOMENTS 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA LIXENBERG 

Stolen Moments: Red Hot + Cool is the latest in a series of music/film 
projects created to raise money for and awareness about the battle 
against AIDS. After so many lives lost, one would think that certain 
concepts (e.g., use a condom, don't share needles) would already t>e 
a part of the community consciousness. But ignorance and denial run 

continued... 
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The effects and consequences of ttie 
AIDS crisis seem to suggest a con- 
spiracy. So far, the people most in- 
fected and affected are those whom 
society neglects. Al DS has been Ignorad 
and trivialized because it hasnt fully 
affected the mainstream. Now It is 
spreading most rapidly among people 
of African descent around tfie world. 



DONALD BYRD 
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rampant through neighborhoods already so devastated by violence, poor 
education, joblessness, homelessness, and rage that a kind of hard numb- 
ness has established itself as a fertile soil for viral infection. 

Previous editions of the Rad Hot series have featured artists of various 
genres of music lending their talents to the cause of combating the numb- 
ness. Stolen Moments showcases the emerging union of hip hop and jazz. 
Giants such as Ron Carter, Lester Bowie, Pharoah Sanders, l3on Cherry, 
and l-ierbie l-lancoci< leap in with young upstarts Me'Shell NddgeOcello, 
Guru, the Roots, Digable Planets, US 3, MC Solaar, and Joshua Redman. 
The combinations, for the most part, are midtemp>o and groovy with a spir- 
it of genial accommodation. 

The accompanying documentary (which will be airing on public televi- 
sion) features interviews and live performances. Directed by Earl Sebastian 
and shot by Kevin Kersiake, the film adds the voices of funi<y intellectual 
Cornel V\fest, actor Giancarlo Esposito, and members of the rapidly grow- 
ing black and l-atino AIDS/HIV community to a discussion that encom- 
passes not only AIDS, but homophobia, racism, misogyny, and the aggres- 
sively neglectful policies of a government that doesn't seem to want to 
deal with either symptoms or causes. Vernon Reld 






Although it's unlikely that AIDS is 
the result of an active conspiracy, 
there has been a conspiracy of prej- 
udice, ignorance, and intolerance 
surrounding the epidemic. This 
man-made disaster has increased 
the suffering of those infected by 
a deadly virus that potentially 
touches us all, regardless of race, 
religion, or sexual orientation. 




Stolon Moments; R«d Mot * Cool Aitxirii Irac^ Ljs1("o 
1. Donald Byrd with Guru. "Tlmo Is Movin' On"; 2. MC 
Solaar with Rcwi Carter. "Un Angs en Danger"; 3. Michael 
r ranil and Spaameod. " Posrttve' . A. Me'Shal NddgaOoaao 
with Hertoie Hancock, "Nocturnal Sunahtn*": B. D^o^btm 
Planets with Lester Bowie & Wah Wah Watson. "Ryln' 
Htgh"; 8. UFO. "Stolon Moments"; 7. The Phareyde, "The 
Rut)t>ers Song"; S. The Roots with Roy Ayers, "Proceed 
tl", 9. Incognito & Carleen ArvderBon wrth Ramsey Lewis. 

Trouble Don't Lasl Always". 10. Otoove Oo4kecttve with 
Eiernte WorreU (Remixed by Smash). "Ron! Stnke"; 11 . Us3 
with Joshua Redman & Tony Romy. "The Scream"; 12. 
Umar Bin Hassan and Abiodun Oyewole (formerly of the 
Last Poets) with Pharoah Sanders. This Is Madness"; 13. 
Don Cherry with tt»e Watts Prophets & voices from ihe TV 
special Sroton Momerifs. fiodHot *C<x>l. " Apprehension"; 
14. Branford Marsalis. "A Love Supreme." 

Album available on ORP Records and Tapes on 
October 25, 1994. The public television broadcast isa 
presentation of 1TVS with funds from the Corporation for 
Public BrocidcaBting Avnilablo trf>r" ITVS or PnlyOrom, 




What is reality in hip hop? Flicking a 50-cent lighter 
during an old-school concert while the ancient- 
as-angel-dust Sugarhill Gang chant that "Hotel, 
motel. Holiday Inn" shit? Back in those days, the late 
'70s and early '80s, when Afrika Bambaataa was troop- 
ing through the South Bronx looking forthe perfect beat 
and Meile Mel's gritty voice exploded in the gray sky, 
who could imagine that social ills would only intensify 
and mold hip hop into something else so soon? 



After the release of Grandmaster Flash and the 
Furious Five's "The Message," the escapist-type 
rhymes Uptown bastards had been scribbling were 
replaced by a more brutal vision of their reality. Having 
little sense of history and little belief in a future, kids 
believed, and still believe, in their Now: gloomy proj- 
ects or suburban ghettos — 9 mm's, bloodstained ele- 
vators, prune-skinned old folks afraid to leave their 
apartments. Chaos and wildness in the streets. 



Enter Redman and Method Man, purveyors of real- 
ity. With the release of these two albums, the two men 
are attempting, along with their mythic label, Def Jam, 
to create a new level of East Coast realness. As with 
Jeru the Damaja and Nas, much hope rests on Red and 
Method. These days, New Yorkers are watching their 
MCs, checking every phrase and nuance, on the look- 
out for a new prince of the city. The East is looking hard 
tor a hero who, with verbal dexterity and mad rhyme 



-i;orial 



skills, will make Snoop, Cube, Warren G, and the rest just shut the fuck up — out of sheer respect. 
In this contest to recite the best reality, Redman is a contender, but Wu-Tang's Method is the man 
who would be king. 

Dare Is a Darkside is the follow-up to Redman's potheaded debut, Whut? Thee Album, and it 
staggers down a familiar weeded path. "I smoke the blunt for all you underground punks," he says 
on "Noorotic." Riding on the funk train with his producer/mentor, Erick Sermon, Redman has become 
totally absorbed by the bizarre rantings of the Mothership Crew: George, Bootsy , and the other 
chocolate babies. 

Sermon has never been a hugely creative producer, but on Dare, his lack of fresh ideas sounds 
like pure laziness — like, why bother digging through the crates, as Pete Rock or DJ Premier does, 
when it's simpler to sample the same few records? But Dare is not a wasted effort. Redman's 
abstract poetry has an edgy passion that combines ghetto humor with insightful meandering. The 
bouncy track "Rockfella" is a perfect example of Redman's hip hop modernism: word collages that 
would scare Ezra Pound. 

The Method Man stuff, though, is incredible. Soaring above Staten Island's neighborhoods while 
sucka MCs try and hone their skills. Method's voice slowly transforms into a brutal beast stalking 

REDMAN IS A CONTENDER, BUT WU-TANG'S 
METHOD ISTHE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING. 



the hip hop jungle. On 777e T7ca/ (Island-ese — as Dr. Ore's The Chronic is South-Central-ese — ^for 
"reefer"), his much-anticipated solo album. Method takes the listener on a brilliant journey through 
the broken boulevards of his existence. He growls like a werewolf, and then, on the next song, his 
lungs sound like they're overflowing with smoke. The title track is an ode to blunts, but Method's 
bleak visions take you beyond the herbal clouds. "Bring the Pain (Is It Really Real)" is one of the 
most complex ghetto anthems to emerge from the underground since KRS-One's "CriminjU Minded." 

His style's gotta ride on something. Ever since the release of Wu-Tang's Enter the Wu-Tang (36 
Chambers) — crazy addictive beats, demonic textures — ^fans have been waiting to return to hell with 
producer Prince Rakeem. The Prince has studied hip hop as an art form and rejected the rules. The 
Tical is best when listened to through headphones — beats creep, sounds crash, and soul hooks 
transform and transform, taking on lives of their own. On "Sub Crazy" the sounds of urban warfare 
are scary enough to put you in search of a bomb shelter. 

Without blasting a single real shot. The Tical is a perfect document of the anger that many young 
African-American men have. The production wizardry and vocal complexity build with each listen. 
Redman, yeah, he's working it, but include Method Man on the short list — with Nas and Gang Starr — 
of urban avant-garders on a mission to locate this reality everybody's flippin' over. 
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When you dial THE BOX, and gic^igusic video, | 

You make programming history. Every time. No exception. 




Your call says, "I want this music! Now!" 





So do all the labels and_music itores and radio stations 
and artists and anybody else who's payin' attention 

mm- 





You got somethin' 
And dial THE BOxT 
Hangin on your ciu* 



say? 



phone I 
whole industry 
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say it I 
THE BOX 
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Copyrighted material 



PRINCE AND THE N.P.G. 
PRESENT... 



New Home Video 

Available now on VHS and Laser Disc 

Includes : "My Name Is Prince," "Sexy M.F," 
"The Morning Papers" and "Blue Light" 




VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Soundtrack to the Motion Picture Jason 's Lyric • Mercury 

Soundtrack albums used to be bombastic scores that sold because of one hit single, 
or shoddy collections that made K-Tel seem like a symbol of quality. But since the 
1977 Saturday Night Fever so\jndti3ck took sales into the stratosphere, big soundtrack 
highlights have included Flashdance, Beverly Hills Cop, The Bodyguard, and Sleepless in 
Seattle-as well as the critically acclaimed, chart-topping tracks assembled around Neai 
Jack City and Juice. So now expectations abound. People want soundtracks to be more 
than souvenirs or scores. At this multiplatinum, Ahove the Rim moment, the sound- 
track sometimes outshines the film. Movies are now an excuse (or marketing tool) for 
making a great compilation. 

The soundtrack to Jason's Lyric enters the game with ambitious verve. The disc is an 
attempt to root hip hop in the panoramic sweep of older music: gospel, blues, jazz, rock, 
soul, and reggae. When Quincy Jones made a similar case with Back on the Block, he 
concentrated on fiising things together and then wrapped everything up in shiny paper 
and bright ribbons. This soundtrack has styles that move from the second-generation 
disco fiink of the Whitehead Bros, (sons ofMcFadden & Whitehead) to the phat-ass rap 
of L.L Cool J to the slighdy modernized blues of Buddy Guy himself y<«on'j Lyric, at 
20 songs, is more about juxtaposition, and wields a gutsy sonic signature. 

In between L.L. and the Whiteheads are Ahmad, rapping in his bright, ticktock 
way on "That's How It Is"; Warren G introducing the Twinz, who weigh in on "First 
Round Draft Pick" with hard voices and West Coast lushness; and a studly voiced Brian 
McKnight softening up a few bedroom pillows with a cover of a classic Irish-rock bal- 
lad. Van Morrison's "Crazy Love." Mint Condition and a scene-stealing DRS check in 
with pungent, in-your-face blues, Caron Wheeler goes torchy (on the 23-song cassette 
version), Oleta Adams sings Jimmy Cliff's "Many Rivers to Cross," and Tony Toni 
Tone do "Just Like My Papa" with a kick-ass brass arrangement. None of this music 
sounds embalmed, and even the least of it is satisfying in its context-as part of the whole 
smoothly running machine. It never gets ftiddy-duddy, even when it treads on hallowed 
blues turf (Guy's "This City Needs Help"). This is really amazing stuff. 

None of it, though, is as individually extraordinary as the cut by a collection of 
RScB Stan who bill themselves here as Black Men United: McKnight, the Tonys, Intro, 
Boyz II Men, Tevin Campbell, and guitarist Lenny Kravitz perform "U Will Know," 
a spare, gospel-like anthem-the best thing of its kind since Teddy Riley produced the 
Winans. But what's compelling about Jason 's Lyric is the drama. The album works as 
a blazing narrative that yanks at its own sense of right and wrong, good and bad, sad- 
ness and happiness. The project is charged with tension and awareness of conflict. 
To hear the ongoing moral and musical relationships between the different genres 
and styles is to realize, for the umpteenth time, that hip hop has a past, and that past 
has a future. James Hunter 
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L0RDS0FTHEUNDER6R0UND 

Keepers of the Funk • Pendulum 

The new Lords of the Underground disc, Keepers of the Funk, doesn't 
fall far from the tree of success that produced 1992's gold-selling 
Here Come the Lords. Mr. Funke, Do It All, and DJ Lord Jazz return 
with the kind of radio- friendly , decipherable lyrics and funky pro- 
duction that made them favorites on both mix shows and urban- 
contemporary radio. It may sound similar to the last album, but 
that's not altogether a bad thing. 

Sampled jazz horn riffs replace some of the more percussive and 
bass-driven sounds. And except for the title track, the listener is 
spared a lot of P-Funk and Zapp reworkings. But it's quite clear that 
if-it-ain't-broke-don't-f ix-it was the plan of attack at production 
headquarters. 

Unlike rappers who follow the trend of the moment, the Lords 
don't boast about how many blunts they've puffed, boots they've 
knocked, or .45s they've packed. They talk about their lyrical dex- 
terity and about staying genuine to the music and culture of hip 
hop. They don't curse. And on the aptly named "Faith," they even 
humble themselves in a Christian way and praise the Lord. 

But what's lacking on Keepers of the Funk is a sense of growth. At 
a time when extraordinary wordplay is returning to the forefront 
of underground hip hop — d la Jeru the Damaja and Organized 
Konfusion — Lords of the Underground don't show signs of innova- 
tive or improved songwriting. "Tic Toe," for example, uses a com- 
mon metronome click, and the rhymes are pretty much of the my- 
mike-is-bigger-than-your-mike, battle-type variety. The themes 
are mostly in-the-undergroimd-only-real-stays-real and the ubiq- 
uitous represent-your-'hood credo. Good thing for Newark's Lords 
they've got a hit-making formula down pat: It's the catchy music 
that makes Keepers of the Funk, and it's got gold written all over it, 
once again. Brett Johnson 
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If people remember MARGI COLEMAN, KAREN B'ERNOD, or the quartet EVE two weeks (or years) from now, the right 
combination of groove and text will have everything to do with it. Eve explain how they're searching for 
sensual rhythms on their "Groove of Love" (Gasoline Alley/MCA): "Sounds real good," they purr to a jazzy 
flow that sounds rather like an earthier Zhane. But then the music literally disappears in David Morales's 
dull "House Mix," and Eve lose their winsome balance. B'ernod sings about friendship with the Mack 
Machine on "Count On Me" (G-Zone/Island), and they give her mighty dance-floor voice four varied, kinet- 
ic mixes. Only one, the oddly unspiritual "GoTa' Church Mix." fails. The big winner here isMargi Coleman. 
When the edges of her voice tear against Courtney Branch's river-deep house grooves on "Winnin' Ova 
You" (Soulout/Priority), she ascends directly to dance heaven. And the Conscious Daughters' two angular, 
funky remixes are fly.... With "Letitgo" (Warner Bros.), <?■ has one of his showiest pieces in a long while. A 
slow jam, it addresses personal and artistic growth, going on about how the Artist-Formerly-etc. yearns to "lay back and let the vibe just flow." 
Those chop-chop-choppy hooks, though, make it. "Solo," the art-songy B side, is a Prince gloss on Enya, if you can believe it... .The promising 
IMMATURE, in the meantime, restage the feral sound of ^'s pop craft on "Never Lie" (MCA), a poignant look at busted-up middle school alliances. 
Lead singer Marques Houston's pitch may wobble, but he sings like something's at stake.. ..Passion also drives Five by Five (Matador), the 
smashing EP by Japan's PIZZICATO HVE, a trio. The mix of "Baby Love Child," a housey ballad rolling on symphonic wheels and laughing gas, cred- 
its the Pharcyde's Tre. But by the time this hilarious track and a couple other tunes end, they've won you over with a wry humor that calls to mind 
A Tribe Called Quest. ...Deeper than that is Chicago quartet VERUCASALT's excellent "Seether" (Minty Fresh). Lead singer Nina Gordon unblink- 
ingly focuses on slyness and aggression inside blasts of seamlessly bratty rock 'n' roll: the Breeders for proud popheads....The West Coast's 
championship hold on hip hop just won't let go. SAAFIR's "Light Sleeper" (Qwest) finds the Oakland MC rap- 
ping over knotty, circular, off-kilter music. He sounds purposely woolly at a time when the most refined 
thing on the radio is WARREN G's "This DJ" (Violator/RAL). It's better than "Regulate" because the lyrics aren't 
guife as complex as 7 Days o/ the Condor. Sure, "This DJ" is kinda easy to listen to, but overrating com- 
plexity is a mistake.. ..On the East Coast, LORDS OFTHE UNDERGROUND rock pretty damn awesomely on their 
"Tic Toe" (Pendulum). It's catchy, but not pop-catchy — no ripe old Michael McDonald samples. Like Gang 
Starr, Lords offer their own brand of hip hop mass appeal.. ..Sometimes, though, folks take the sonic require- 
ments of mass appeal and twist the shit out of them. With long, carefully weird synth lines that surge out 
of a big-bass bottom, BOOGIEMONSTERS' "Recognized Thresholds of Negative Stress" (Pendulum) relaxes 
in a way that most hip hoppers haven't: The track essentially says, in the best boogie tradition, "Frus- 
trations? Forget 'em. "...And speaking of strange styles, check out BLUR's "Girls & Boys" (SBK/ERG), a bril- 
liant turn on new wave disco that boasts the year's best bent guitars. They bounce all this into a great 
English, um, blur. 
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c+c music factory 

COUiMBlA 

the factory is open... again. 

c+c music factory "anything goes!" 

the new album featuring do you wanna get funky . 






produced by robert olivines & david cole for cole/clivill6s music enterprises. 



C+C music factory 





TRAMAINE HAWKINS 

To a Higher Place • Columbia 

BEBE&CECEWINANS 

Relationships • Capitol 
The term gospel means the "good news" of Jesus 
Christ, yet most gospel singers spend their careers 
delivering it to the faithful, rather than spreading 
it to the unsaved masses. Only a select few— most 
notably the late Mahalia Jackson, the Edwin Haw- 
kins Singers, and, in more recent times, members 
ofDetroit's Winans clan— have succeeded in reach- 
ing beyond the genre's church base. Such major 
figures of the past and present as Brotherjoe May, Shirley Caesar, andjohn P. Kee remain 
largely unknown outside rather insular gospel music circles. 

Columbia Records, which launched Mahalia *s crossover in 1954, marks its reentry into 
the gospel market with a lavishly produced, geared-for-mass-appeal album by Tramaine 
Hawkins. The San Francisco-bom gospel singer is no stranger to crossover: She sang in the 
background on the Hawkins Singers' fluke 1969 hit, "Oh Happy Day," and topped the dance 
charts herself with a controversial techno fijnk scorcher, 1975's "Fall Down (Spirit ofLove)." 
t99o's Tramaint Hawkins Live kitaKi nongospel guests like Carlos Santana and Stanley 
Tunentine-it won a Grammy, but made few waves outside the gospel commimity. 

Her new To a Higher Place employs the services of big-time producer/arrangers like 
father-son team Marty and David Paich, Jeremy Lubbock, and Richard Evans. They sur- 
round Hawkins's soaring, remarkably elastic mezzo pipes with sumptuous, understated 
billows of strings and horns. She treats the rimeless "Amazing Grace" with a mixture of 
passion and restraint worthy of Whitney Houston's best ballads. 

"1 Found the Answer" finds Tramaine repeating the formula established by Hank Williams 
Jr. and his deceased father, and by Natalie Cole and heis. She sings a duet with Queen M ahalia 
herself, and if the concept smacb of exploitation-especially considering that the two share 
little more than the same label— Tramaine manages to pull it off with aplomb by lowering 
her legister and toughening her tone; it's sometimes diflficult to tell the two voices apart. 
Many of the tracks present Tramaine in middle-of-the-road settings, but the heated vocal 
delivery and synthesized new jack grooves of the Benny Diggs- and Joseph Jobert-produced 
"Stand Your Ground" serve as something of a sequel to "Fall Down." 

While there's only one song on To a Higher Place-the inspirational "It's Never Too 
Late"— that makes no direct reference to the Supreme Being, BeBe & CeCe Winans have 
made a successful crossover career out of substituting the nonspecific pronouns he and 
you for Gotland Jesus. And on their fifth album, the trend continues. The casual listener, 
perhaps unaware that BeBe & CeCe are a gospel duo, is often unable to discern the object 
of their desire. 

Relaiiomhips, which contains some lyrics about interaction between mortals, takes such 
obfiiscation to new levels. It's a friendly disc (producers and arrangers include pop mas- 
ters like David Foster, ArifMardin, and Jeremy Lubbock) made with the Quiet Storm/ Adult 
Contemporary radio audience in mind. When BeBe sings, "There's so much to tell you, 
my love," it would seem that he's rendering a romantic love song to CeCe-if one didn't 
know they were brother and sister. Will the Christian Right object to this album the way 
it did to Prince's "Sister"? Have BeBe & CeCe Winans made a solid case for crossing gospel 
over to popular R&B with Relationships} Not this time. Lee Hildebrand 
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The nearest that Woodstock '94 came to capturing the psychedelic 
spirit of the original event wasn't the performances of '60s vets like 
Santana, Joe Cocker, and CSN, but Friday night's RAVESTOCK. It was a 
last-minute addition to the main event that featured the always 
fabulous Deee-Lite, murky dub maestros the Orb, the compelling- 
ly cantankerous Aphex Twin, and best of all, the British duo ORBITU., 
whose low profile belies the intimate immensity of the keyboard 
crew's detailed, shifting soundscapes captured on their latest 
album, SniviJisation. It ranks alongside Aphex Twin's SeJecfed 
Ambient Woris 85-92 and Ultramarine's Every Man and Woman !s 
a Star as a landmark album in the evolution of electronic music. 

At Ravestock, some wondered whether this kind of music would 
work in front of the (essentially) rock 'n' roll crowd. An even more 
pressing concern was the ban on illicit substances, which the pro- 
moters insisted would be strictly enforced. A rave without drugs? 

Not.' Backstage, the no-drugs rule was more laughed at than 
observed. High-quality Ek:stasy was gobbled down with abandon, 
people were snorting lines in the trailers, and the smell of funny 
cigarettes was everywhere. Someone assembled a 10-foot-high 
"gravity bong" that could get eight people stoned simultaneously. 
But trying to find something as simple as a bottle of beer was a mis- 
sion impossible. 



use 

I Ravestock 
by Frank Owen 

ECH 




Out front, the E must have been of a lesser quality, judging by 
the girl who collapsed wide-eyed at my feet and was briskly 
whisked away by the efficient medical staff. But even without the 
drugs, this would have been a night to (try to) remember. It's not 
every day the music industry's establishment deems experi- 
mental dance music important enough to warrant a whole night, 
let alone warrant a whole night at one of the biggest rock concerts 
in history. 

Orbital had the unenviable task of beginning the proceedings. 
Ninety percent of the audience didn't have the foggiest idea who 
Phil and Paul Hartnoll were, but they were soon mesmerized by the 
crystalline clarity of the vivid sonic shapes that pulsed through the 
night air — sounds suggesting intimate connections between 
Chicago house, Detroit techno, and the art -house minimalism of 
composers like Philip Glass and Steve Reich. Call it highbrow 
music for lowbrows. 

After Orbital dismantled the ministudio they'd built onstage for 
their performance — no roadies are allowed to touch their equip- 
ment — Phil Hartnoll explained the title of Snivilisation. "It's meant 
to suggest the irony of calling ourselves civilized," he said, "given 
the destructive things the human race does." 

The Hartnoll brothers sustain a certain back-to-the-f uture ambi- 
ence by employing good old-fashioned analog, rather than digi- 
tal, technologry . A mood of retro fu turns hangs over the album, as if 
the duo is trying to make a point about the vanity of hoping for Utopi- 
an tomorrows. "We think of the album as a soundtrack to living in 
the late 20th century," said Dave Hartnoll as he was leaving Rave- 
stock to fly to France for another rave the next day. Orbital were jet- 
ting out on the Concorde — a symbol of a supersonic future that's 
already showing its age. Snivilisation, indeed. 





PROJECT: FUNK DA WORLD 

REAL BEATS REAL RHYMES REAL RAW 

"MC'S,YOUR JUDGEMENT DAY IS NOW" 



HIS DEBUT ALBUM FEATURING THE SMASH HIT 




FOR DREW TATE IT WAS THE 
SUMMER OF A LIFETIME... 



FOR YOU, IT'S GONNA 
BE AN ENDLESS SUMMER! 





DABUSHBABEES 



Ambushed • Reprise 

Da Bush Sabees? I was immediately skeptical. The name reminded me of the names 
white kids called me in the third -grade lunchroom. But when the first bass drum on their 
debut, Ambushed, kicked in, all my old childhood references fell away. Besides, the 
"bush" in question doesn't refer to some eight-year-old white youngster's view of African 
jungles. It means Flatijush, Brooklyn. It's there the Babees call home. 

Unlike the many hip hop-dancehall groups that come off monotonously. Baby Face- 
Kaos, Y-Tee, and Mr. Man freak it in an original way. Songs like "Pon de Attack" are very 
hip hop hyper, while tracks like "Put It Down" have a smoothed-out yet kinky reggae kind 
of vibe. Tracks to kick back and head-nod to are "Swing," "Get On Down," and "Da 
Ignorant No It All." With help from producers like Jermaine Dupri and All Shaheed 
Muhammad from ATribe Called Quest, the songs on Ambushed are consistent quality- 
wise: Think of Poor Righteous Teachers, the Beastie Boys, and Super Cat in a blender — 
knowledge, wild-style, and ruffneck dancehall. That's Da Bush Babees. 

You won't have to press fast-forward once during Ambushed. Mr. Man's high-pitched 
delivery blasts out of the speakers like buckshot. Absorbed in the ragga rhythm, he chats, 
"I got you open like a hooker's legs / My beat's so phat / 1 put my raps on Jenny Craig." 

CUIC.IU UlCCCIIM Y-Tee and Kaos don't 

Omir n nCOOUn stint on lyncs either. 

What's most re- 
freshing about Am- 
bushed is that it repre- 
sents hip hop in its inno- 
cence. There's not a 
whole lot of gun-toting, 
testosterone-boosting, 
or bitch-slappin' talk — 
just funky-fresh base- 
ment beats and cold- 
crush lyrics. KInda like 
the old ('80S, that is) 
days. Sitting on the op- 
posite end of nigga-ho 
in the hip hop spec- 
tnjm. Da Bush Babees 
are in this one for the 
long haul. The wicked 
riddims oi Ambushed 
just don't stop. 
The Bishop of Hip Hop 



DahShinin • Weeded/Nervous Records 

A recent Atlantic Monthly article, "The Coming Anarchy," predict- 
ed the evolution of a starkly bipolar world populated by "haves'* and 
"have-nots." Jousting on a planet of rapidly dwindling resources and 
mushrooming ethnic conflict, social mores and institutions collapse 
under the strain. Large classes of warlords and desperadoes emerge. 
The article's author would find much to buttress his thesis on Dah 
Shtnin, the debut from Smif-N-Wcssun, a shifty duo out ofBrooklyn. 

On gritty, deceptively unadorned tracks like "Won Time" and 
"Next Shit," street conflict is "war" and the comer is the "battle6cld.' 
Timberland boots and camouflage ^tigues are omnipresent. In the 
hypnotic, surreal world of "Tck" and "Steele," the duo function as 
self-styled "pioneers" who carve out a tenuous foothold in an unfor- 
giving landscape. 

Smif-N-Wessun, along with Black Moon, Helter Skelter, and 
Original Gun Clappers, are the apdy named "Boot Camp Clique." 
The duo ask their audience to take this union very seriously-and 
because their fraternity is so stylishly realized on wax, it's easy to 
oblige. Smif-N-Wessun's vision is gripping; regardless 
of their big talk about "getting paper," money is sec- 
ondary to the capers they perform to survive. They put 
it succinctly on the blood-curdling "Sound Bwoy 
Burial": 'All around New York / Niggas be ulkin' / But 
we be stalkin'." 

Dai Sbinin builds on the summer success of the 
group's "Bucktown" singieandaddsuptoa convincing 
collection of oudaw music. Sociologists may be disap- 
pointed by the lack oflight Smif-N-Wcssun shed on how 
they ended up with such bleak prospects. But on "Wrek 
Time" they sum up with a simple, "I am what I am / 1 do 
what I do* chorus: It sounds like a pirate's drinking 
anthem. Inspired in part by the unforgettable Kubrick 
flick, Dah Shinin hits the mark with a themauc impact 
that stuns with single-minded intensity. Chris hi. Smith 
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INTRODUCING 
THE INKWELL SOUNDTRACK 

featurinq 

Marvin Gaye 
Gladys Knight & The Pips 

B.T. Express 
Graham Central Station 
Ripple 

Dancing Machine 
and 

Let's Get It On 

as performed by 
Now Available on Video Cassette! . ., 
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In the 1960s, John Coltrane took PHAROAHSANDBB, a young tenor saxophonist from 
Little Rock, Ark., aboard his spaceship. The rest, as Sun Ra would soy, is not 
history, but mystery. H Trane was well on his way out of this world before he 
met Sanders, the two of them together boldly took African-American improvi- 
sational music where no music had gone before. This was when jazz critics 
were calling Coltrane insane (thereby inspiring the Pubhc Enemy lyric in which 
Chuck D equates his persecution by those who wield the pen with Trane's). 

Witnesses remember concerts where Coltrane put down his horn mid-solo 
to beat his chest and scream, like even his horn couldn't serve as the vehicle 
for what he was feeling. Sanders never had to do that because his sound — 
which involved heavy use of multiphonics, a technique in which several tones 




are blown simultaneously, creating a dense, squealing sound like a thousand 
pigs being gutted at once — was such that no single human voice could match 
its intensity. 



After Trane passed from this plane of existence to the next, Sanders carried 
on, releasing several groundbreaking albums on ABC-owned Impulse. These 
recordings found Sanders working with such fellow innovators as vocalist 
Leon Thomas, bassists Cecil McBee and Stanley Clarke, pianist Lonnie Listen 
Smith, and banks of percussionists. They created a music that rampaged the 
realm of the senses and drew freely from the traditions of Africa. Asia, the 
Americas, and Alpha Centauri. If , in your rustlings through the jazz bin. you 
run across Sanders titles Tauhid./ewe/so/rhoughl./Larma, or rhembi. snatch 
them suckers up like you'd stumbled onto a cache of colored suede Pumas. 

Sanders recorded through the '80s and early '90s, but currently he's experi- 
encing an overdue renaissance. Now that hip hoppers will sample any sound — 
the more abstract and extreme, the better — people might just be ready to get 
sprayed by Sanders's brand of ear Tabasco again. (Ear candy it ain't.) Check 
for his monstrous collaboration with the Last Poets, "This Is Madness," on the 
StoJen Momen (s: fied Hot + CooJ compilation. You con also find him in the com- 
pany of some of the finest drummers and singers in North Africa on Maleem 
Mahmoud Ghania With Phazoah Sanders; The Trance ol Seven Co/ors (Axiom), 
which finds the saxophonist shattering the walls between African musical 
worlds like they never should have been built. But the most amazing record- 
ing project Sanders has been involved in lately is drummer Franklin Kiermyer's 
SoJoraon's Daughter (Evidence). The writing and concept attempt to pick up 
where Trane's last recording with his classic quartet left off, and damn if it 
doesn't sound like something rescued from a 19B5 time capsule. 

For one thing, it proves that Sanders is one of the few musicians alive who 
can play so-called free jazz saxophone solos with the coherence, fluidity, and 
finesse of the classic bebop hommen, and raise the emotional stakes for music 
in the process. There is so much bass and treble lunging out at you when 
Sanders plays that suddenly the booraiest boomin' system you ever heard 
sounds like some ol' sputterin' punk shit. Kiermyer's drumming shows he's 
absorbed the pulse-pounding, polyrhythmic techniques of Elvin Jones and 
Rashied Ali — the two drummers who comprised the engine room for Trane's 
interstellar f lights.This is a monumental album that should not be slept on by 
any ninjas out here claiming they got the jazz. 

FRBlHOANDTXitHtO'UUNMUSKENSEMBU have a new CD out, TTie Underground Rail- 
road to My Heart (Soul Note), which, besides having one of the dopest titles in 
many moons, also shows off the wailing tightness of his horn arrangements 
and the broadness of his group conception — which deploys poets and Chinese 
instruments as dynamically as it does instrumental soloists. Ho's version of 
Duke Ellington's "Caravan" is a long way from the Cotton Club, and his adap- 
tion of "Auld Lang Syne" is enough to give Guy Lombardo a conniption. My 
favorite piece, though, is the opener, "Joys and Solos," where Pei Sheng Shen 
is blowing mad loops of abstraction on a double-reed device from China known 
as the sona. Dooooope. 
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CINDYMIZELLE 

Cindy Mizelle • EastWest 

On her smashing debut, veteran session singer Cindy Mizelle manages to dis- 
solve the always-a-bridesmaid-never-a-bride cloud that hangs over so many back- 
ground vocalists. She steps up to the plate, fiercely representing the talented women 
who are the glue that binds countless hit singles. 

From the first few bars of "Because of You," the sultry slow jam that christens 
this eponymous collection, Mizelle displays an easy, confident style that should 
leave the divas she's previously supported-like Aretha Franklin and Mariah Carey- 
more than a bit nervous. Then she wraps herself around "Smile," a down-and-dirty 
R&B ballad with crooning labelmate Gerald Leveit. Instead of mimicking and match- 
ing the rough quality of the bass line-a trap that snares many a songstress-Mizelle 
creates a sharp contrast in the arrangement by lining the groove with smooth, well- 
measured phrasing, breaking into harder vamps as a climactic tool. 

Making the most of top-shelf producers and musicians like Arif Mardin, Brian 
McKnight, and Kiara members Greg Charley and John Winston, Mizelle sweet- 
ens the collection with a palette of rich, mature jazz tones, especially on the lush- 
ly romantic "Back to My Emotions," a tune she penned. If there's a point to quib- 
ble with, it's that the album never breaks into a fiill sweat. Of course, with such a 
wealth of lovely ballads to dine on, it hardly matters, but Mizelle's "Two Hearts"- 
a midtempo song that evokes images of Rufiis-era Chaka Khan-makes you wan- 
na hear her holler. Still, just when the material on Cindy Mizelle starts adhering 
too closely to the formulaic code of urban radio, she injects world-sawy perspec- 
tive or a deceptively simple shift in vocal notes-food for even the most cynical and 
discerning ear. With this record, she'll never step into the shadow of Aretha, Luther, 
or Mariah again. Lany Flick 
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BETWEEN THE SHEETS-The Istey Brothers 
LETS GET IT ON-Marvin Gaye 
TONIGHT IS THE NIGHT-Beay Wright 
YOU AND l-O'Bryan 
WHY HAVE! LOST YOU-CcmWO 
I'M GOING DOWN-Rose Rqyce 
I JUST WANNA BE YOUR GIRL-Chapter 8 
WILDFLOWER-New Birth 
LADY I LOVE YOU-OBiyan 

CAUSE I LOVE YOU-Lemiy Williams 
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WOJUAN TO WOMAN-Shirtey Brown 
FROM HIS WOMAN TO YOU-Borbara Mason 
THE BEGINNING OF MY END-The Unifies 
IF ONL Y YOU KNEW-Patti LaBelle 
CRY TOGETHER-The O'lays 
LOVES TRAIN-ConJvnkshim 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE-EnchanOnmt 
DEAR LOVER-Teena Marie 
LET ME DOWN EASY-The Isley Brothers 
VERY SPECIAL-Ronnie & Debra Laws 
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An Album Ot Original Rhymes. Riffs And Rhythms Featuring 
Bass • Piano ■ Sax • Drums ■ Gurtar ■ Two Voices • And 

"Just Because" 
"Trouble On My Mind' 
"Soulstyte" 



On MCA CDs. Tapes And Umitaff-EdHton Doubt* Vlnul 
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Michael Ivey's 13records 



If you judge Basehead's Michael 
Ivey by his drawling, heavy-lid- 
ded voice, you might think his 
main ambition (beyond creat- 
ing his own records) is twisting 
ofFbottle caps. But the slacker- 
than-slack-sounding Ivey has 
big plans: In addition to writ- 
ing and producing Basehead 
albums for Imago, he recent- 
ly founded I3REC0RDS, a new 
imprint of the Rykodisc label 
aimed at recognizing and satisfying the African-American alternative market. 

The Pittsburgh-bred Ivey recorded his debut, 1991's Play With Toys, in a 16- 
track basement studio while at Howard University. The album was picked up by 
the tiny, tastefiil Emigre label, and when College Musicjourtialfeimied Basehead 
on its cover, major labels came calling. Ivey signed with Imago, and in 1993, 
Basehead re\eised Not in Kansas Anymore, another critically acclaimed album. 
But he had greater ambitions. 

"I always wanted to run my own label," he says, "and have more control over 
the product, marketing, and the whole financial deal. With a major, you need 
to sell crazy amounts of records just to recoup your recording advance. You need 
to go damn near gold just to break even." Since neither of Basehead's albums 
went anywhere near that kind of sales, Ivey began to think about starting his own 
label, and i3records was bom. 

"My thing is trying to expand the conception of what black music is," says 
Ivey. "But Basehead wasn't reaching the kinds of audiences I thought it could. 
The problem with trying to market something black and difFerent-not straight- 
up hip hop or R&B-is that you can't get it on the radio or video stations so peo- 
ple can even form an opinion." 

i3records' first release is B. Y.O.B., another Ivey project (with contributions 
from coproducer/DJ Clarence Greenwood, bassist Bill Conway, drummer Jay 
Nichols, vocalist Justine Hall, and spoken-word commentator Keith Lofton). 
It's basically Basehead with a different name and a different musical approach. 
Though Ivey plays bass, guitar, keyboards, supplies the vocals, and does writing 
and producing, he says, "It's more collaborative than Basehead. Musically, it's 
more broad-based." 

B. Y.O.B. is music for those not down with ho-downing and gat worship. Ivey 
is ftiistrated by the formulaic black music being fed to the masses but confident 
that there's an audience hungry for other stuff: Think of the people who relate 
to Dionne Farris, Spearhead, and Me'Shell NdegeOcello, those who groove on 
AD more than PE, who would just as soon attend a KKK rally as bob their heads 
to another dick-grabbing Tec 9 titillarion. 

"B.Y.O.B. is more accessible than Basehead, but still weird," says Ivey. "I'm 
going to have more control over the marketing campaign. With Basehead, a con- 
centrated effort wasn't made— not because people didn't want to, but because 
they didn't know how to. Nothing against Imago; it's more a reflection of the 
industry." 

The terms of Ivey's deal with Ryko permit him to sign whomever he wants- 
he pays for the recording and delivers 
finished masters to Ryko. Ryko then pro- 
vides publicity, radio promotion, and 
advertising. Ivey is ft^ee to work for oth- 
er labels; Ryko is fi-ee to accept or turn 
down recordings on a project-by-project 
basis. 

"I respect Ryko. I like that they have 
a diverse roster," he says. "It definitely 
says something that Elvis Costello, Da- 
vid Bowie, and Frank 2^ppa all wanted 
Ryko to release their back catalogs on 
CD. And if you want to get Schooly D's 
first album, Ryko has it. They don't have 
a 'metal' or 'rap' or 'alternative' orien- 
tarion, it's just music. Which is where 
I'm coming from. If you have something 
you like, work it. It should be about 
music, not demographics." 

Dimitri Ehrlich 




VARIOUSARTISTS 

Respect to Studio One • Heartbeat 

H the foundation of reggae is the riddim, then no recording studio 
has produced more crucial riddims than the Kingston-based Studio 
One. Owned by pioneering producer Clement "Coxsone" Dodd, 
the Jamaica Recording and Publishing Studio — better known as 
Studio One — engineered the evolution of ska into reggae in the 
mid-1960s alongside Dynamic Sounds and Federal Studios. Like 
early Motown, Studio One wasn't just a house of hits but a formi- 
dable machine precisely attimed to subtle changes in public taste. 

Rurming the studio, several record labels, the Downbeat sound 
system, and a retail store in addition to being Studio One's head 
producer, Dodd was an industry power hitter with an eye for young 
talent and an ear for making party music. He was also a shrewd 
businessman, retaining songwriting credit (under the name 
Scorcher) and {xxrketing the publishing royalties for Hlclassicska 




and reggae tracks recorded at Studio One, including the Wailers' 
first No. 1 hit, 1964's "Simmer Down," and Bob Marley's "One Love." 
Many of these matters are in litigation even today. 

Respect <o Studio One is a generous selection of ska and early 
reggae, representing much of the studio's most significant work. 
And unlike most Jamaican reissues, these 34 tracks are taken from 
the original masters. Crucial riddims — still being sampled — like 
real rock (Willie Williams's "Armigideon Time"), nanny goat (Larry 
Marshall's "Nanny Goat"), vanity (Sugar Minott's "Vanity"), throw 
me com (Brentford All Stars' "Throw Me Com"), and rock fort rock 
(Denise Darlington's "Feel So Good") are all here. Many of Ja- 
maica's top jazz musicians sat in on the sessions included on this 
collection, such as brilliant trombonist Don Drummond, key- 
boardist Jackie Mittoo, saxophonist Tommy McCook, and guitarist 
Ernest Ranglin. 

Other must-haves, including reggae standards like Ken Boothe's 
"Moving Away," Sound Dimension's "Money Maker," the Heptones' 
"Pretty Looks Isn't All," and Slim Smith's "I'll Never Let You Go," 
make this piece of history cmcial to any reggae collection. 

Christina Pozzanese 




For anybody young 

out there sipping en the 
triple -flavored drink of hip-hop— 
rapping, graffiti, and brealcdanc- 
ing— Krsna Golden is a name to 
know. His art is everything he 
knows; being raised in the 
Roselond neighborhood of 
Chicago's South Side is like that. 
Crime and drugs were all around 
him, but rather than become a 
part of it, he decided to make a 
difference, to flip the script. 
Krsna ( "Kris ") started out promot- 
ing drug and alcohol-free parties 
while working for the Chicago 
Roseland Coalition Community, a 
neighborhood public service 
group. He was honored in a cer- 
emony for Tomorrow's Leaders 
Today, which recognizes out- 
standing community service 
work. Kris fell thai using his tal- 
ents to help other people was 
something he wanted to continue, 
and in 1993 he got the chance to 
do it full time. 
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Best Jazi Artirt —Rolling Stone 1994 CriUcs' Poll 

"Josliua Redman could be this decade's savior 

of jazz." —Paul Keegan, GQ 

"After two or three notes, he was one of my 
favorite musicians ever." - Pat Metiieny 

"The most impressive young tenor saxophonist in 
15 years." Lee Jeske, NY Post 

"The most eiciting, interesting and inventive 
saxophonist I've heard In some years." 

— David Sanborn 

"1 confess an almost irrational pleasure in his 
skill. It answers a need I didn't know I had." 

—Gary Giddens, Village Voice 

"He expresses brilliance, depth and beauty far 
beyond his age." Charlie Haden 

"Behold the future of the tenor sax." — GQ 
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In 1975 a 17-year-old British reggae head named ADRIANSHER- 
WOOD cofounded his first record label, distributing early Black 
Uhuru singles and spacey dubs by Prince Far I throughout 
London. His early fascination with the work of reggae's sonic 
savant, Lee Perry, led Sherwood in strange directions when 
he began to produce his own tracks. "I want it to excite me,' 
he's said of his musical standards, "so I try to make it leap out 
of the speakers." 

Acting as producer, mixer, and studio engineer, Sherwood 
learned to create outlandish soundscapes, menacing rever- 
berations, and dark, swooshing echoes that were perfectly suit- 
ed to the Armageddon feel of reggae music. Applying archaic 
technologies to maximum effect-he prefers to "fly in" his samples live with a cassette deck-Sherwood 
eventually went on to make important contributions to industrial and techno music. Besides forming 
numerous ensembles of his own (Tackhead, Dub Syndicate, African Headcharge), he played a crucial 
role in shaping Nine Inch Nails and Ministry. But reggae was always his first love, and he pursued it with 
a passion. 

Working with a variety of crack musicians collectively known as Singers and Players, Sherwood mas- 
terminded dozens ofbrilliant i2-inch singles for his ON-U Sound label, featuring artists such as Bim Sherman, 
Mickey Dread, Clint Eastwood, Errol Holt, Deadly Headley, and the late, great Prince Far I-collector's 
items all. Eleven of the most potent— and hard to 
find-are gathered on a CD simply titled Reggae 
Archive, now available in America on Restless 
Records. Listening to ON-U Sounds through 
headphones is the sonic equivalent of virtual real- 
ity. The drumshots echo like distant thunder, and 
not a single grandiose note is taken for granted. 

Besides owning the sharpest name anyone has 
put to a reggae band since the Wailers, STEEL 
PULSE always had the necessary ingredients for 
success. Front man David Hinds has stage pres- 
ence-among other things-to bum, a voice like 
molten gold, and a single, gargantuan dread rooted to the top of his head like some Nazirite Tower of Babel. 
The rest of the crew are no slouches either. That's why their last couple of records-watered-down, crossed- 
over— have been depressing for those of us whose minds were blown by albums like 1979's Tribute to the 
Martyrs and 1982's True Democracy. 

But judging by the title of their 10th LP, Vbr(MCA Records), Pulse are just as fed up as we were. "So we 
took that commercial road / Searching for some fame and gold," sings Hinds in "Back to My Roots" (a 
sort of open letter to die-hard Pulse fans), "And gained the whole wide world / And almost lost our souls." 
The brutally frank confessional is delivered over a faithflil reprise of the late-'70s Pulse sound: dry and heavy 
drum and bass, bright guitar chops, and-instead of whirling organ fills-a blazing brass section. 

But anyone who ever saw Pulse take the stage in KJansmen's hoods knows that entertainment was not 
their only intention. Bom amid the blood and smoke of Birmingham, England's Handsworth riots. Steel 
Pulse were never part of reggae's "Don't Worry Be Happy" school. Their lyrics once spoke of revolutions 
and martyrs, which made more recent songs about taxi drivers and schoolboy crushes tough to stomach. 
But Vex marks a return to politically conscious themes. There's a tribute to Malcolm X dominated by guest 
vocalists Diana King and Macka B, as well as predictable songs with titles like "New World Order" and "No 

Justice No Peace." The best of the message music here is 
"Islands Unite," a Third World strugglers' anthem that 
nonetheless contains this bit of barbed rhetoric, directed 
at the queen of England: "A whore's a whore, a witch is a 
witch / Answer to your name, Elizabitch." 

But it wasn't the name-calling you used to remember 
about Pulse; it was something in David's voice, something 
heartfelt and unnameable— oh well, quit nostalgia-trip- 
■6 ^^W^tJ^M ^ .5i''^'^"<^lll| VfeiJ ping and focus on the buoyant new single, "Bootstraps," 
< l^^^^^B. ^^fcwl^^T^ ''" with Hinds and roots D| Tony Rebel singing, "We're mov- 

ing forward no backslide." Then thankjah that one of 
your favorite old bands can still send those chills through 
your spine. 
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CODE: 7607 

state of Emergency 

Chocolate City J.R. Swinga 
Mad Sounds/Motown 

State of Emergency is a compilation of infoimalion and 
music initially conceived by Poetic Groove President 
Jerry Davis and Def Jef. Tliis project could be 
descnbed as ttie CNN of the hip-hop world. They have 
rounded up some of rap s most respected rappers, 
such as Pharcyde, Ice T. Lord Finesse. Ndirah (Arrested 
Development), J.R. Swinga. A.L.T.. Slow Pain, and 
Smooth 7. The songs and lyrics are as different as the 
neightK)rs of the rappers themselves. 



Call 

1-900-454-4283 
($.95/MIN.) 

Touch tone telephone 
required. Under 18? Get 
parent's permission. USA 
only. A charge otS.95 per 
minute will appear on your 
monthly telephone bill. 
Average call 2.5 minutes. 
Average charge: $2.85. 

PROBLEMS? QUESTIONS? 
call MUSIC ACCESS® 
at 718-398-2146. 
CODES ACTIVE 
UNTIL 11/8. 



CODE: 7608 

On Edge 

Edge Of My Bed 
Motown 

Sheuop Jas2. and f^hythum. collectively known as 
ON EDGE, consist of three women possessing 
unquestionable (unkability with equal parts mellow 
grooves and classic Rhythm & Blues influences. Add 
lit>eral amounts of hip-hop styling, seductive lyrics, 
funky break beats, sensual vocals, and dramatic visu- 
al style There s no need to cook when ON EDGE is 
around. Simply give the disc a spin in your CD player. 



ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION INFO CONTACT LISA WEST 
(2 1 2) 522-5424 OR GREG LONGSTREET (3 1 0) 268-7522 
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BUDDY GUY 

Slippin' In • SilveTtone/Jive 

Nobody ploys the blues like Buddy Guy. Nobody. The 58-year-old axman 
has experienced a renaissance of sorts recently, taking his rightful place 

as an elder statesman of the blues. In 1991 
he appeared on Eric Clapton's 24 Nights, 
which led to a recording contract with 
Silvertone and resulted in his Grammy- 
winning Damn Right, I've Got the Blues — 
his first American album in a decade. It 
featured Guy playing alongside some of 
the guitar gods he's influenced: lef f Beck, 
Dire Straits front man Mark Knopfler, and 
Clapton (who calls him "the greatest 
blues guitarist ever"). Guy followed that 
success with last year's disappointing 
FeeJs Like Rain, a more calculated, commercial-sounding album. The cool 
Marvin Gaye cover stood out, but mostly Guy succumbed to the heavy- 
handedness of his producers. 

But from the first notes of "I Smell Trouble" — the song opening the new 
album — Guy doesn't just play the blues, he preaches its gospel through 
the stinging sounds of his Strcrtocaster. Songs like "You've Got to Love Her 
With a Feeling" and "Please Don't Drive Me Away" are textbook examples 

of the West Side style of Chi- 




DONJAGWARR 

Faded • Priority 

Okay. So it sounds a little strange hearing a man with a 



ruffneck raggamuffin accent rapping over a G-funk 
beat about driving up Highway 405 to Southern Cali- 
fornia's San Femando Valley. But after glancing at Don 
Jagwarr's prevnus itinerary, it all t>egins to make sense. 
Born in Trinidad, transplanted to the West Coast via pin' In come when Guy set- 
Brooklyn, and subsequently discovered by Ice Cut>e, ties back for a slow burn 



cago blues. Guy's sound is 
coarse, biting, and when 
the mood hits him — like on 
the extended solo in "Don't 
Tell Me About the Blues"— 
downright mean. Some of 
the finest moments on Slip- 



Jagwarr's hybrid of hard-hitting island dialect and hip 
hop flow has deep roots. 

Jagwarr first wielded his industrial-strength growl 
on Cube's 1992 single "Wicked." Here Cube returns the 
favor, lending his distinct production skills — alongside 
a studio team including Brian G, Anned 'N' Dangerous, 
QOlll, Laylaw, and D-Maq — to Jagwan-'s debut. Faded. 
The resulting disc is a surprisingly captivating endeav- 
or. Jagwarr has a gift for adapting styles from Jamak^n 
hit tunes and translating them for American ears. 

Faded features Jagwarr's throaty bark moving 
around mammoth rhythmic soundscapes and digital 
beats, accompanied by tense percussion, resonant 
tiass. and occasionally, cinematic sound effects. The 
first cut is "Bad Boy," Jagwarr's second Cube collab- 
oration. "My lyric is fresh / The music is dope / So buy 
it pound by pound," Jagwarr grunts over a thumping 
pulse of two-ton beats to Cube's audible approval. 
From there, sparse kick drums and high-pitched 
scratches take over, sometimes swerv- 
ing into lustrous melodies. 

Jagwarr's vocals maintain a mono- 
chromatic cool through much of the 
album, while the erratic music — rough 
and raw to glossy and smootti — does all 
the work. He takes an ill-advised stab at 
straight-ahead R&B with "If There's a 
Cure for This, " astrangely subdued tal- 
lad based on "Love Hangover," a song 
made famous in the '70s by Diana Ross. 
Impassioned vocals from the sharp- 
tongued Tupac Shakur help Jagwarr 
slash his way through "Skank," while 
"She Loves Me Not" digs into a gritty, 
rock-solid txjttom. In the end, Don Jag- 
warr's detxrt transcends most of the laid- 
tjack, G-funk-groove crop because his 
choices — of producers, of influences — 
are brave and smart. That's what takes 
faded from oddity to necessity. 

Aidin Vaziri 



(see "Little Dab-a-Doo" and 
"Trouble Blues"). His gui- 
tar can roar like an injured 
grizzly, or be as subtle and 
slippery as a snake — all in 
one solo. 

But even if he didn't 
play the guitar, Guy could 
easily rely on his voice. 
When he sings, he sounds 
like a Baptist minister 
leading a choir in hallelu- 
jahs, and listening to him 
play guitar on SJippin ' /n 
islikegoingto church and 
seeing the light. 

Joseph V. Tiiella 





COMMON SENSE 

Resurrection • Relativity 

The past flew years have been pretty good to Chicago. Despite the departure ofl Michael Jordan, the town known 
for pan pizza, house music, Oprah Winfrey, and police officers sporting bugged checkert>oard hats has made Its 
mark in other ways. And Chi-Town is, after all, home to the master of r^turous RAB, R. Kelly. Hip hop-wise, though, 
there hasn't been much sirtce Tung Twista's supersonic syllables. But new hometown hope has arrived In the form 
ofl Common Sense. 

The MC's 1992 debut, Can I Borrow a Dollar?, fell into a world overrun by Das efx's "diggetty-igetty" delivery. 
Common was on some '*igetty-migetty'* junk too — and at first I dismissed him as an imitator — but I was sleeping on 
hip hop's most important midwestem lyrical ambassador. He's reentered the great rap race with RBSurrectkm, 
Compared with the production on the first album, these jazzHnflested grooves show creative growth. And by work- 
ing with just one producer — as opposed to building a "compilation" album of incongruent tracks provided by sei^ 
•n or eight different mentalities — he has added a reassuring solidity to the disc's persona. Beat creator No I.O. 
comes through like the Good Humor man with mad, creamy. Quest-like production, laced with a few strike^am- 
Ing curvetMlls ofl his own. 

Common Sense rocks many styles. On 'Watermelon," he lets loose the III, schizo-manlac flow, flipping stan«terd 
rhyme patterns and then, two seconds later, releasing what sounds like a calm conversation between himseM and 
another personality. **l Used to Love H.E.R." starts off sounding like yet another song about a "^man** artd his '^itch," 
but the subtly written lyrics actually chronicle a young boy's love for a beautiful sister rtamed hip hop. "I n«et this 
giri when I was 10 years old / And I was just a shorty / Never knew throughout my life she would be there for me." 

"Nothin' to Do" Is on the freestyle boast-and-toast tip, fresh witticisms hovering over echoing horns, vibrating 
guitars, and pimped-out bass lines. "Pop's Rap** is the closing cut, shining with the spoken words of Common's 
father, who rambles and reminisces about their 'hood and the transition it's seen from his generation to his son's. 

Common ain*t no revolutionary, he ain*t no 
thug, and he aint no revolutionary thug. He's 
a tree destined to branch out far beyond his 
soy bean-and-corn-g rowing home turf. He'll 
reach scholars, hoodlums, and heretics. He'll 
spend his time writing rhymes, strengthening 
his roots, and fortifying his troops — all the 
while erecting a totem pole the size of the 
Sears Tower, with a billboard as big as 
Brooklyn that reads chicaqo representin*, 
MOTHERFUCKER. Period. SacfiA •lafifcirw 

BLONDIE 

The Platinum Collection 'Chrysalis/EMI 

Memories of Blondie: Antidisco black 
boy puffs on menthol cigarette, flashes 
tomb-eyed door dude a tacky 42nd Street 
ID, and zooms into the darkened cave. Two wild boys (later known as Jean-Michel Basquiat and Fab 5 
Freddy) pose against the bar— all-purpose art niggas— drinking low-budget cocktails. The menthol puffer 
stares silently through the nicotine haze, his gaze focused on the tiny stage. 

And from the stage, Debbie Harry winks. False lashes flapping like an exotic bird's wings, blond hair 
wild with black roots and no style, tight leather pants, high-heeled shoes. Gripping the mike, she screams 
and bellows way past midnight, her voice as smooth as molten glass. 

In 1979, the year Blondie's "Heart of Glass" was released, 12-inch culture had begun creeping into record 
stores. Blondie fans who'd stood in puddles of spilled beer at CBGB accused the group of burning their 
rocker flags and selling out to the disco/Studio 54 crowd: making music for the masses to dance to. 
Relinquishing her soul to the demons of Clubland, lead singer Debbie Harry went beyond voyeuristic 
fantasies of blackness. Harry was singing from the soul. Her depressed vocals slid around on simple synths 
and found a groove. She paved the rocky road that artists like Madonna strut on. 

One of the first white girls to explore rap, Harry's voice 
dripped with irony when she delivered "Rapture," her own 
absurd experiment. Chic-like bass lines backed her low-fi voice. 
And though she sounded quite fragile at the beginning of her 
popularity, unlike, say, the Beastie Boys, Harry never took her- 
self seriously. 

TT>e Plalinum Collection contains 47 songs, including the 
rockin' "Union City Blue," as well as the huge hit "Call Me." 
Slick remixes from Gang Starr's Guru bring Harry right into the 
'90s-or Guru back to the '80s. The stuffis so seamless it's like 
Harry and Guru were together from the beginning. Harry's fem- 
inism has always been balanced by her fun side, and her songs 
have influenced an entire generation of women, men, and hip 
hop kids. The collection is a lot, but it's worthy. March onward, 
new wave soldiers. This one's for you. Michael A.Gonzales 
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SINEAD O'CONNOR 



Universal Mother • Cbiysalis/EMI 

Sm6ad O'Connor, the woman who first got our gazes fixed on her when she shaved the Public Enemy 
logo in her semi-baldy, has awakened from a long sabbatical with Universal Mother, a morose, folky 
album steeped in Bible-hymn influences. O'Connor has leaned into the region of sadness many times — 

but never like this. 

With woeful piano inlros and mournful string arrange- 
ments, songs like "My Darling Child" wallow in hope- 
lessness, while "John, 1 Love You" falls flat because, 
throughout the song, the music remains stuck in one 
dejected state. The melody of "Thank You for Hearing Me" 
strongly resembles the Sunday school Bible song "Jesus 
Loves Me," while "Red Football" lingers too long in child- 
ish lyrics and ends with a horrific, migraine-inducing cho- 
rus. There was an underlying emotional complexity in the 
simplicity of O'Connor songs like / Do No( Want What I 
Have Not Got's "Feel So Different" and The Lion and the 
Cobra's "Troy"; the new songs have only the simplicity. 

"Fire on Babylon" is a cool attempt at radio-friendli- 
ness — Sinead's trademark wails and whines flow, but the 
song is limited by its unrealized goal of sounding dub-altemative: It sounds instead like a premature- 
ly ejaculated Massive Attack tune. And she enters the realm of hip hop with "Famine" — which basically 

sounds like Kool G Rap's "Streets of New 




THECOUP 

Genocide & Juice < 



Wild Pitch 



If ever there was a rap crew to represent for the Bay Area's leg- 
endary radical political underground and its street-corner 
knuckleheads, it's the Coup. Last year, when it was in to be a 
'90s neo-nationalist, they came off as retro Third World social- 
ist, holding study groups on Fanon, Guevara, and Nkrumah, 
and p»articipating in demonstrations against police brutality 
outside Oakland's city hall, irrepressibly street when it was fly 
to be jaz2-sleek, their debut, Kill My Landlord, delivered taink- 
thumping funk and live instruments, ^ la Spce 1 and E-40. The 
Coup were not just glib radicals latching late onto the rap-wag- 
on, but they did weave an unusually thick dose of politics Into 
their funky street myths. 

With Genocide & Juice, the Coup step up and prove them- 
selves again. In "Fat Cats/Bigga Fish," MC Boots steps onto 
his path of enlightenment, noting dryly, "The streetlight reflects 
off the piss on the ground / Which reflects off the hamburger 
sign that turns round / Which reflects off the 
chrome of the BMW / Which reflects off the fact 
that I'm broke / Now what the fuck is new?" 
Macking his way up through the class system, 
he stops off to scoop a free dinner from the 
counter girt at Burger King, tfien steps into a park- 
ing k)t to jack a car, where he gets invited by his 
upwardly mobile cousin to a penthouse recep- 
tion. Hobnobbing with the greedy, the devious, 
and the voyeuristic, the lessons of liberation 
manifest themselves. 

Such themes reverberate throughout the 
steamy grooves. "The Name Game" takes aim 
at studio gangstas trying to collect enough loot 
to leave the ghetto. "Repo Man," a story about 
the most fearsome muthafucka in the 'hood, 
preaches self-sufficiency over a doo- wop-styled 
hook. If the aural attack on Kill My Landlord was 
uneven, the tracks here are layered with more 
substantial and subtle arrangements — but still 
urrcluttered, so as to maximize bump>ability. 

At ttieir best, Boots, E Roc, and Pam the Funk- 
stress come off like a young Huey, Bobby, and 
Elaine, latter-day poetic Panthers bestowed on 
a media-sawy generation desperate for voices 
offreedom. Before p>assing that bottle of geno- 
cide and juice, the Coup read the warnings on 
tf>e bottle, flip expectations, and lift some heads. 

JeffCtiang 



York" — and then almost kills the track with 
her preschool-political rhymes and too- 
stiff Beatles hook. 

Queen Mother is like a corny soap opera. 
O'Connor writes and sings about real and 
compelling situations — her relationship 
with her son, Ireland's civil unrest — but the 
package is rife with forced melodrama. 
She delivers safe, PG-13-type lyrics with 
what often sound like Muzak instrumen- 
tals. And worst of all, she does not do jus- 
tice to Nirvana's "All Apologies." Her lack- 
adaisical version makes Kurt Cobain's 
sound 100 percent better. One thing is true, 
though: Even when this CD is collecting 
dust on the shelf, it will stand as a testa- 
ment to Sin6ad O'Connor's own cherished 
wretchedness. LaTasha Natasha Diggs 
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Readers' choices for the 
top 1 0 singles of the month. 

1. Any Time, Any Place Janet Jackson 
(Virgin) 

2. Back & Forth Aaliyah 
(Blackground/Jive) 

3. Flava In Ya Ear Craig Mack 
(Bad Boy/Arista) 

4. Action Terror Fabulous featuring 
N. Sutherland (Eastwest) 

5. Sending My Love Zhane 
(llltown/Motown) 

6. This D.J. Warren G 
(Violator/RALVIsland) 

7. Funkdafied Da Brat 

(So So Def/Chaos/Columbia) 

8. Nappy Heads Fugees (Tranzlator 
Crew) (Ruffhouse/Columbia) 

9. Juicy/Unbelievable The Notorious 
B.I.G. (Bad Boy/Arista) 

10. Take It Easy Mad Lion 
(Weeded/Nervous) 

Last Month's Winners: 

Rachel Gering Locust Valley, NY 
Rodney Depp Franklin Lake, NJ 
Pete Peterson Atlanta, GA 
Shonice McCrimmon New York, NY 

Just Call 

and tell us which 3 songs are your favorites 
for the month. From your choices, we will list 
the top 10 Miller Genuine Jams here every 
month. Every 50th caller will receive 3 CDs 
from the latest artists in Vibe magazine. 

MUST BE 21 TO ENTER. CALLER INCURS NO CHARGE IN 
EXCESS OF A REGULAR PHONE 
CALL TO THE 718 AREA CODE. 

71 8-789-8984 
The Cold One 



BOBBITO'S SOUND CHECK 

Bobbito Garcia plays the tracks; Rosie Perez states the facts 



Rosie Perez has appeared in many 
films and has even been nomi- 
nated for a Best Supporting Ac- 
tress Oscar (for 1993's Fearless), 
but she still calls herself a dancer/ 
choreographer too. Along with 
her passion for movement (she 
taught In Living Color's Fly Girls 
how to groove) comes an appre- 
ciation for music that could eas- 
ily land her an A&R position at 
a record label. Don't be fooled, 
though-Perez's musical knowl- 
edge goes way beyond what 
makes her body jiggle. She has an 
ear for artists with keen lyrics, and 
she'll vibe to ethereal alternative 
sounds as easily as she does to hip 
hop and club music. 

• Cal Tjadcr, "Afro Blue" 

RP: This has the ssshh ssshh 
bossa nova beat, the African con- 
gas, a little Latin flair. There's the 
xylophone playing, reminiscent 
of Lionel Hampton. It's got a Bra- 
zilian vibe-aaaoB'.' It's dope. 

B: Cal Tjader was a white jazz 
artist who embraced the Latino 
sound. Half of his band members 
were Latinos. 

RP: It reminds me of Rio de 
Janeiro. 'Ipanema" too. You 
would like it there, 'cause you're 
perverted. Girls with massive tit- 
ties go topless and wear dental- 
floss bikinis. You hear this music 
while you're walking in the street, 
like background music. You'd 
think you were in a flick. 

• MFSB, "Love Is the Message" 

RP: 1 know this shit. Reminds 
me of DJ Basil and Frankie Knuck- 
les. It's a classic. Abstract yet struc- 
tured. So many acoustic instru- 
ments flowing in and out, but it 
still has that house beat, a reat 
house beat, not that bullshit tech- 
no they have out now. 

• Bobbito with All That Trio, "An 
Open Letter" 

RP: Let me guess who this is! 
I like the way you were flowing. 

B: What did you think about 
the content of the song-about 
being Puerto Rican and growing 
up in New York City? 

RP: It's hard being Puerto 
Rican in New York. Your best line 
is, "Stop telling me who I am." 
Puerto Rican people and culture 
are so strong— mad pride. When 
they see it being diluted, they're 
quick to put you down. Just 
because you and I are born in 
America, we still have that Taino 
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Office favorites—in no particular order 

RICK JAMES— 

"You and r 

BOOGIEMONSTERS— 

Riders of the Storm; The Underwater 
Album 

FRANK SINATRA— 

Greatest Hits. Vol.2 

CRAIG MACK— 

~Flava in Ya Ear" 

MANNO CHARLEMAGNE— 

Manno Charlemagne 

NICE & SMOOTH— 

Jewel of the Nile 

OES'REE— 

lAn'tMovin' 

PETE ROCK & C.L. SMOOTH— 

The Main Ingredient 

HOLE— 

Live Through This 

VARIOUS ARTISTS— 

Rhythm, Country & Blues 



In no particular order 

CRAIG MACK— 

"Flava in Ya Ear" 



A TRIBE CALLED QUEST— 

Midnight Marauders 

WYNTON MARSALIS— 

In This House, on This Morning 



PUCCINI— 

"LaRondine' 



FUGEES— 

"Nappy Heads " (Remix) 



JEFF BUCKLEY— 

Grace 



NAS— 

lllmatic 



BRUCE HORNSBY— 

Hartior Lights 

SOUNDGARDEN— 

Superunknown 



YOUSSOU N'DOUR- 

The Guide (Wommat} 




blood in us. Our parents are 
Puerto Rican 100 percent. It's how 
your heart is. 

• Seal, "Dreaming in Metaphors" 
(piano remix) 

RP: Is this my man, my fanta- 
sy man?! Wa^OTff, work it out! Seal 
is stupid dope. He was probably 
the kid in school who observed 
everything, but hardly no one 
talked to. Like, they didn't include 
him in no reindeer games. He's a 
true artist 'cause he can express 
vulnerability. It's dope to be in a 
room, butt-naked, with the lights 
off, listening to Seal. I'm not being 
nasty! 

B: Nah, I'm laughing 'cause 
I've had sex while listening to 
Seal— I'm not making fun of you. 

• Mobb Deep, "Shook Ones" 

RP: Like they used to say on 
American Bandstand, "I like the 
beat, it's kooell." 1 like Mobb 
Deep. What's diffi^rent about their 
lyrics is that they explain hard 
times without glorifying them. 
"You ain't a crook, son / You're just 
a shook one." That's a phat lyric. 

• Sinead O'Connor, "Famine" 

RP: Sounds like Sinead 
O'Connor. 
B: It is. 

RP: Aaaaaahhh, ha ha, ha 
aaaghH! For real? It's okay. 

B: Her flow is stiffer than a 
cock in a porno theater. 

RP: What?!\on're such a per- 
vert! I was going to say it's stiffer 
than a dead body in Central Park 
during the winter. But her lyrical 
content is deep-explaining the 
ghettos of Ireland. A ghetto is a 
ghetto. Has no color. She touch- 
es me. But her flow is just so wack. 

B: It almost wasn't a rhyme, 
but a poem. 

RP: Nah, she was trying to 
flow. I'm sorry— she can't rhyme, 
but I'm not mad at her bald head. 

• Jim Carrey (from The Aiask), 
"Cuban Pete" 

RP: Hee hee hee, ha ha ha, a^ agh 
agh aghjyflViCvi, this is some shit, 
that's fucking hilarious. Me and my 
father, when I was in Puerto Rico, 
would put on this type of stuff and 
just bug out. Who's singing? 

B:Jim Cartey. 

RP: That's funny. Good Latin 
beat thougli, he kept it real. 

B: So you're not mad at that? 

RP: Not at all. I'm happy for 
Jim. Wish I had some of that 
$7 million he got for that role. 
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Hardcore hip hop has convinced a whole bunch o' brothers and others that 
hardness is the sign oi black masculinity. Insulated boots reign even in 
August (for just-in-case ass-stomping) and deadpan faces abound all year 
round. Those not down with the stance struggle between merely wanting 
to escape this testosterone-poisoned vision of masculinity and imagining 
alternatives to it. 

Preserving the right to express hardness and strategies for battle is 
only part of the survival kit for a world as jacked-up as this one. Hip hop 
has to protect and respect alternative black masculinities as part of the 
war against ghettopression. Of course, well-meaning, cnmchy, Afro-cull- 




natural-peace-loving B-boys can be tiresome and oppressive as well. 
Endless rapping about mother Africa and black pride can make you want 
to beat someone down at high noon. 

Still, other ways of being — one well exemplified by ARRESTBlDEVBJlPMBirs 
recent Zingaiamaduni — are not less masculine than the likes of, say, OKStr 
HOB) KONFUSON, whose long-awaited Stress: The Extinction Agenda displays 
highly developed rhyming skills but predictable, uninspiring themes of 
rage and betrayal. Avoiding these traps is brave work in a world that rec- 
ognizes only the opposites of black identity: sellouts vs. real niggaz; cheek- 
turning philosophers vs. quick-tempered crazies; gold diggers vs. some- 
body's self-sacrificing mama. 

Fortunately. MICHAEL HUMTI has done some personal and musical soul 
searching. He emerges from the ashes of Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy 
with SPEMIHEAD, a funk-inspired hip hop band. Franti still has political fire, 
but Spearhead is not a remake of Disposable. This time, the fire has heart 
(beats!), community, and soul. Spearhead's debut. Home, is rich with the 
spirit of a young, adult black masculinity. Franti's been in the mother- 
fuckin' woodshed. 

Home is about creating places where men and women can be hard and 
soft, about remaining open to the risks of emotional abandon without grin- 
ning at an oncoming train. Home explores a range of ways to be a black 
man by going where vulnerability, fire, rage, and love hide out. Recent rep- 
resentations of black masculinity have sorely lacked the power and 
strength that come from reaching out into the emotional abyss and com- 
ing back bleeding — ^Ihen taking stock and reaching out again. That's some 
truly masculine shit. 

Waxy beats, circle dances, heat, and faith are the bedrock of affirma- 
tion and resistance in Home. Every cut is grounded by original drum and 
bass lines that speak dozens of black musical dialects. The songs move. 
"Positive" is the tension-ridden, soul jazz journey of a young man who's 
finally decided to be tested for AIDS. Decidedly not a public service AIDS 
song, it first captures the pleasure and heat of sexual fusion: Tall into your 
arms with my heart pumpin' on / Like a bubblin' dub track / Like a garlicky 
hot tongue and Up smack. " Then comes the rebounding fear "Readin' about 
how it's transmitted / Some behavior I must admit it / Who I slept with, who 
they slept with." And finally, a reflection on doing what's right: "I think 
about life and immortality / What's the first thing I do ii I'm HIV / Have a cry 
and tell my mother / Get on the phone and call my past lovers." 

And in "Love Is da Shit," Franti raps about unrequited love and loss in 
a way that rejects (hardcore) revenge fantasies and pining. Instead he 
screams out, "She loves me / She loves me not / She dissed me / She dissed 
me again / But I want to keep on walkin'." Michael Franti and Spearhead 
get around sermons and government statistics to present a masculinity 
infused with political passion, exorcised pain, earthy pleasure, and the 
strength we gain from taking risks, again and again. Tricia Rose 
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THUG LIFE 

Volume 1 • Interscope Records 

Perhaps the most revealing thing about hip hop in 
1994 is that the same "Mocedes the Mellow" who 
rtiymed "a capelto" on Tony Toni Tone's ecstatic 1990 
single "Feels Good" is now a gangsta rapper. No 
one's accusing Mocedes, who is also Tupac 
Shakur's older brother, of faking the funk — his 
cameo on the Tonys' The Revival was a smart, ca- 
reer-txx3sting move. And with Volume 1, where he's 
joined by his notorious sibling and other guys down 
with the Thug Lifegroove-ment, Mocedes has made 
another shrewd move. Now he's MoPreme. 

In an effort to capture the ear of both middle and urban America, MoPreme & Co. step up to the plate with 
dozens of metaphors for hardness. It's the same story you've heard on countless other records — "Mama-did- 
the-best-she-could-but-I'm-that-crazy-nigga." Or "I'm-fuckin'-hoes-and-smokin'-bitch-ass-marks-who- 
fail-to-recognize." The same P-Funk and Isley Brothers samples are there, the same funk crooning, and the same 
lyrics that look for solutions to black community problems at the bottom of a 40-ounce bottle. 

Not to say that the formula isn't compelling when the groove hits the spot. The blues guitar licks on the first 
single, "Pour Out a Little Liquor," are the wind behind Tupac's lyrical sails — he kicks rhymes in a relaxed fash- 
ion, instead of spitting them like he usually does. But Volume 1 shows only one side of the so-called gangsta 
psyche: getting paid and avenging for dead homiez. There's little that reflects the futility of all the violence, or 
the daily stresses that lead countless kids down this path. 

Volume 1 is mostly party-in-the-'hood music, an excuse for white teenagers in the Midwest to pull their 
caps down low and throw uptake I^APVN U/MITF 
gang sets because the songs give 

Make Him Do Right • Warner Bros. 

Once upon a time, beautiful female singers were generally relegated to one of 
two sexist stereotypes: lascivious youth or lascivious bimbo. But now, in RsiB 
at least, photogenic divas like Vanessa Williams, Toni Braxton, and Janet Jackson 
are asserting their strength and intelligence, and channeling sex appeal in com- 
plex, empowering ways. Karyn White happens to be married to powerhouse 
producer Terry Lewis, but her third album, Make Him Do Right, is not the work 
of a Svengali-controlled starlet. 

As on her previous efforts, White enlists Lewis and his partnerjimmyjam 
as producers and cowritcrs, and Kenneth "Babyface" Edmonds is among the 
other savants on board. But ultimately, it's White who wears the pants on Do 
Right. She turns what inight have been a rather tepid, workmanlike collection 
of pop soul ditties into a luminous showcase for her technical and expressive 
powers. Like janet., or Williams's Jlye Comfort Zone, Do Right is essentially a 
romantic concept album. It traces the ups and downs of a relationship: the first 
flicker of flirtation, full-blown love, the issuing of ulti- 
matums, and finally, the confrontation of the conse- 
quences. But where Jackson's and Williams's discs bene- 
fited from catchy, sumptuous melodic and rhythmic 
hooks (many of them provided, in Jackson's case, with 
help from Jam and Lewis), White's title track is slow and 
warmly insinuating. A couple of upbeat tracks, "Hungah" 
and ""Simple Pleasures," are catchy enough in a delicate, 
understated way, but there's not a killer single to be found 
on the project. 

Despite the dearth of strong material, however, it's 
White's singing, more than the craftsmanship of her 
esteemed collaborators, that does the most right. Her 
voluptuous alto, with its buttery top and ripe, resonant 
bottom, IS every bit as adorable, alluring, and robust as its 
owner. White can coo and purr with the best of them, but 
she's at her most formidable when-well, when she's at 
her most formidable. "You better tell him the rules, ladies," 
she sings on the title cut. "Don't let him wrong you or mis- 
use you." And on "I'd Rather Be Alone," she declares her 
independence with gorgeous chutzpah. "I'm gonna think 
selfishly / And never depend on someone else for keep- 
ing me happy." Boasting good sense like that. White seems 
destined for many happily-cver-afters, with or without the 
Top 40. Elysa Gardner 



them a chance to assume the pos- 
ture without feeling the pain — little 
wonder the introduction to "Str8 
Balling" directly addresses this 
growing demographic. N.W.A's 
(1988) Straight Outta Compton 
came out as strong and progres- 
sive as Melvin Van Peebles' 1971 
film Sweef Siveefbac/('s Baad- 
asssss Song, but Thug Life's Vol- 
ume 1 is more like Hell up in Har- 
lem: more style than content, more 
running than fighting, and a whole 
lot of shooting without thinking. 

Cheo H. Coker 
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THE SOUL OF BOOGIE BACK (EX-293): 

In Sept, 93 Billboard called Boogie Back Productions. "Probamy 
the best of the independent soul-labels." SOUL OF BOOGIE BACK 
features Max Beesley's High Vibes. The Max. and Bee La Key. 



AFTER HOURS: (EX-298): 

ARER HOURS presents the late, late night side of the acid jazz, 
a surreal fusion of jazz, ambient and dub influences. This compilation 
is a chill out set for a new generation of jazz artists. 



JAZZ POWERS (EX-300): 

JAZZ POWERS presents an exciting look inward at the true Jazz 
in "Acid Jazz". Cutting to the chase, focusing on the real players, 
real chops, and as always, absolute coolest in the new jazz sound. 



COOL STRUniN' (EX-290): 

instinct Introduces the sultry, soul-jazz grooves from Berlin's 
premiere Acid Jazz label.Amber Records. COOL STRUTTIN' features 
Forte & McKenzie, D-Swing, 5 A.M. and Quiet Achievers. 



THE VIBE (EX-285): 

Japan has served as a haven for many established jazz groups that 
could barely scratch a living In the US, so It is not surprising that 

acid jazz would flourish in the land of the rising sun. 
THE ViBE features the fresh young talent in the new wave of jazz. 
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BACK TO BASICS (EX-284): 

Featuring the best of the old school and the new with appearances 
by the legendary JB Horns, Bobby Byrd, and The Human Body 
' Germany's Soulciety Records. 



SWING MACHINE "Deep Vibes" (EX-277): 

Emerging frc;ii 'h- iroove hungry New York nightclub house-music 
scene. Swine M ir ine are taking a few strong steps beyond into 
jazz territory v. itli rich evocative production and warm jazzy solos. 
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NIGHT TRAINS - MILES AWAY (EX-275) 

The US debut release ot London based Night Trains wno have been 
creating a name for themselves in Europe and Japan since '89 with 
constant touring and three records under their belts. 
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jiK KiM iMt'CK, Ir sAii. GOOD, NoiHiM Bur l.ovi; For Ya LABELS: oiDCASAaiANCA. Stax, Sai'I' n i!' ' ' 'mikrnatiomal, Moiowj, Total foo 
Garagk, P/\i?adise Warkhoijsg, Funk Hur t>cwTuNNi:iyW(iRi r), Tm; Grand, USA, Pah adium, ' my, Shplter, Nells, Sound Pacr 
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This comp«hensivi 27 mcK coluction on two CDs or two 

CASSETTES FEATURES JaMES CLASSICS AS WELL AS FOUR NEWLY 
RECORDED TDACKS. ThE SET ALSO FEATURES A 20 PAGE BOOKlfT WTTX 
RARE PHOTOS AND LINER NOTES BY ACOAIAAED AUTVIOR DAVID RITZ. 



Teooross Avery has caught the athntion of today s most 
celebrated musicians, and the jazz community is already 

WELL AWARE OF TXIS PHENOMENAL SAXOPHONIST. He EXPRESSES 

that dark, richly textured tenor reminiscent of coitrane, 
Ben Webster, and Stanley Turrentine. 



WAR 
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PHAT TRAX, THE ESSENTIAL FIVE-VOLUME COLLECTION OF OLD SCHOOL, CONTAINS SUBJECT MATTER THAT MAY NOT 
BE SUITABLE FOR UPTIGHT RHYTHM-IMPAIRED, BUTTONED-UP, SEXUALLY-REPRESSED, VANILLA-MINDED LISTENERS. 
IF THIS SOUNDS LIKE YOU, GO AHEAD AND STOP READING NOW. IF IT DOESN T, DIG THIS SERIOUSLY PHAT COLLECTION 
OF OLD SCHOOL CLASSICS, INCLUDING HARD-TO-FIND LONG VERSIONS AND 12" VERSIONS OF THE MOST SLAMMIN' 
JAMS OF THE LATE 70S AND EARLY SOS. PHAT TRAX FEATURES THE LIKES OF GEORGE CLINTON, TEENA MARIE, THE 
JB'S, ONE WAY, OTIS REDDING & CARLA THOMAS, FAZE-0, TOM BROWNE (THE LIST GOES ON AND ON). 





v. 



DANCE: old buw, s-our corners, grind, rubadub, happy 
i-'rM lero HAIR: old ■ - v.o, afro puffs, mushroom, jher) curl 

^:viLLiit.UO';V!l '/JEENSBRIDGE.UBam'CrTYjHO'nj^rrA. 



VOLUMES 1-5 

THE BEST OF OLD SCHOOL. 



PHATTBAXWON T CAUSE DROWSINESS. YOU MAY, HOWEVER, EXPERIENCE DIZZINESS 
followed by EXTENDED PERIODS OF BLISS. (NERVOUSNESS AND OR SLEEPLESSNESS MAY OCCUR.) 



71 752 - 71 756 



rEET, FREAK, THE ROCK, THE DOG, // 
, GUA/BI, SLOPE, HIGHTOP FADES NEW 

TY, HorLA^^rA, CREWS: sugarhill, zuluiwion, hoi, funk/fourplusomemore, jujce O'ew, bdp< 



vkmXj. Bf-o . CvAi I'vrjA I i-ai 1, A/,/..r.i'iij'. rprAK new i-imum .. u>vi, fki r>H, wack, n ava, i^; !a;i , ti:i wm., r.orj! i ii<i that, 71 ir vAi'0!!r,, ukom-i 
: AtocuWNEW [JiJ.JaW; I ■'r;r-vo!jr.,'Ii'n!ir.Tj.Yl;i!,'ii-!M, UmvS'xw, BAuliov, Ui'TOWi-,', CLUBS: OLDiv.TiK'OuAMi i'.f-, Moody Uuii:;' 
]En-!RRor:OT:-,TV: oldJuua, Room Pat AiJ3rPT,V*/HiTr.!>HADovA Omfj\M\h\AjWJ!/.*Q\m>, TiRADYBuNCH, pAKTrurXinFAMiLY/i m J 



Back 2 when music was funky and 
lyrics said something... remember that? 
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BARRY WHITE 




ALBUM 

IS LOVE, 



FEATURING lIlbALW DEBUT SINGLE 

"Practice What You Preach" 



WRnrtN »Y Barrv WHirt. Gerald LtvtRr. and Edwin 'Tony 
ExicuTivt Producir: Barry Whiti 



1' Nicholas 

1 



O 1994 A&M Rkokim. Isl. An uc>Hit u*t*vti>. 
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good old-fashioned round 
ti>a neighborhood slap your 

mama r&b /unky grooves 
with a 70's flow & 90's vibe 



iiiii. 




takes it 

BACK 2 DA HOWSE 

the new album featuring the hit single 




Exvculiw Producer! Jimmy Jam & Terry Lewis 
Pf oduced by Lar>ce Alexander A prof 1 for Flyle Tymo Producltons. Inc 



O 199/. P«rspDCllva Rocarcti: All nghl« rvfivrvvd. 



viTJ-r., poi-i'ii-iG, n OOP pn^yvr-Z" new: 
/ir HdODSrwATf;., r.o,v,iMO; i 1,01 1'-.i;' 
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THE DETAILS 



Teena Marie 
page 88 

Teena's vinyl pants by Mark Eisen $195 
available to order at Fred Segal Flair, LA; 
platform shoes by Vivienne Westwood 
$555 available at Untided, N.Y.C.; Man- 
darin shirt byjean Paul Gaulder $1,500 
available at Barneys select stores. Alia 
Rose Noelle's rubber cheerleader skirt 
by Syren $70 available at Syren, L.A. 

page 89 

Rubber trench coat by Marc Jacobs 
S905 available at Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C., 
and Ultimo, Chicago; silver dress by Kit- 
ty Boots $110 available by special order 
only (call 212-677-6060); patent-leather 
shoes by Chanel $490 available at Berg- 
dorf Goodman, N.Y.C. 

VIBE Fashion 
Urban Eslcimo 
page 100 

Orange polar-fleece zip-front vest 
$197.50, fur-trimmed olive polartec pull- 
over $275, both by Polo Sport available 
at the Polo Sport Store, N.Y.C. and 
Beverly Hills; ultrathin nylon snow- 
board pant by Sabotage approxfmately 
$150 available at Patricia Fields, N.Y.C, 
and Fred Segal, L.A.; leather work gloves 
by Elliot Inc. available at better hard- 
ware stores nationwide. 

page 101 

Nova: Clear plastic trench coat by 
Dolce & Gabbana (Women's Collec- 
uon) $340 available at L'Animale, Ingle- 
wood, N.J. and Shauna Stein, L.A.; 
orange fiizzy bikini by Betsey Johnson 
$50 available by special order only at all 
Betseyjohnson boutiques nationwide; 
plastic boots by Karl Lagerfeld $395 
available at Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C; 
orange ski cap by 2B! S16 (call 212-777- 
6801); costume necklace by Veronique 
Lcroy approximately $95 available at IF, 
474 West Broadway, N.Y.C. 

page 102 

Adrian: Silver vest by Diesel $235 avail- 



able at American Rag, L.A., and Bloom- 
ingdale's, N.Y.C; black turtleneck 
sweater by DKNY $105 available at 
Daytons, select stores, and Rolo, San 
Francisco; ultrathin nylon snowboard 
pant by Sabotage approximately $150 
available at Patricia Fields, N.Y.C, and 
Fred Segal, L.A.; snowboard half-pipe 
boots by Airwalk approximately $215 
available at better ski shops nationwide. 
Nova: Fur-trimmed cropped jacket 
approximately $660, nylon pant $335, 
both by Veronique Leroy available at 
IF, 474 West Broadway, N.Y.C; black 
net cropped shirt byjeanette Kasten- 
berg $100 available at Henri Bendel, 
N.Y.C, and Fred Hayman, L. A.; white 
ankle boots approximately $335; cos- 
tume necklace approximately $95 by 
Veronique Leroy available at IP, N.Y.C 

page 103 

Furry coat by Chanel available at the 
Chanel Boutique, Beverly Hills and 
N.Y.C; zebra-print vest by SOUL BOY 
S35 available at SOULED OUT, London ; 
nylon pant by Veronique Leroy approx- 
imately $335 available at IF, N.Y.C. 

page 104 

Adrian: Silver N-2B flight jacket by 
Alpha Industries Inc. $125 available at 
Antique Boutique, N.Y.C; charcoal mo- 
hair sweater by Dolce & Gabbana $190 
available at Loma Vista Hardware, Kan- 
sas City. 

page 105 

Nova: Fur-trimmed nylon top $510; 
satin apron skirt $385 available at 
Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C, and the Gaze- 
bo, Dallas; patent-leather boots and cap 
all by Marc Jacobs. Adrian : Knit/ shear- 
ling jacket $845 available at Barneys 
New York, N.Y.C, and Neiman Marcus, 
L.A.; khaki pant $245 available at 
Marshall Fields, Chicago; both by 
Dolce Gabbana; moc-toe logger boots 
by Skechers approximately S99 avail- 
able at Dr. Jay's, N.Y.C, and Boodegger, 
Washington, DC. 
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VIBE MAGAZINE ■ NOVEMBER 1994 



VIBE MAGAZINE 
CLASSIFIED 

Reach Over 1.2 Million Consumers With Attitude In 
Every Issue! Classiricd Rates, 1994: $34 per line, 
3 lines minimum $330 per inch, 1 inch minimum 
Frequency Discounts Available ■ Payment Must 
Accompany All Ordets. We accept VISA, MC, checks 
ic MOs. Deadline for next issue is January 13. To 
Advertise, call (212) 522-1922 or Pax (212) 522-4578 

ASTROLOGY ^ 

Reveals Lovers' Future • Amazing lola Cr>'stal 
9^% Accurate. Reunites Lovers, Removes Negativity. 
Solves All Problems Completely. Immediate Results, 
1 Question. 1-817-285-9013. 

Specializes in Love, Sister Ann Bell, God-Gifted, 
Voice Vibrations Reunites Lovers. Removes Evil 
1-800-6 17-8 277. 1-817-428-3234 

Make Fantasies Reality. 1-900-725-9000. Ext. 9509 
Discover Hidden Keys to Loving, Passionate, 
Romantic Relationships! $3.99/min 18+ Procall Co. 
1-602-954-7420 

Mary Sanders, Psychic Cr>'stal Powers. Helps in all 
problems of life. Specializes in reuniting lovers 
immediately. 100% Successfii]. 1-817-536-9033. 
1-817-543-2523 

BOOKS 

BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS MUST 
READ! Complete line of books and videos. Youth 
subiects include academic achievement, discipline, 
motivation, s€lf-«tecm, history and more. Adult sub- 
jects include parenting, relationships, community 
empowerment, entrepreneurship and more. Call (8oo) 
552-1991 for free catalog. African American Images, 1909 
W. 95th Street, DEM2, Chicago, IL 60643 

"ANARCHIST COOKBOOK" AVAILABLE 
AGAIN! COMPLETE EDITION. $25, DELIV- 
ERED. BARRICADE BOOKS, BOX 1401-V, 
SECAUCUS, NJ 07096 



CAREERS 



BEST CAREERS for the 90s. Over loooccu- 
pations to choose from. For more details, send $1 to: 
Sanders Associates, PO 80x40-1425. Brooklyn. NY 11240 

CATALOGS m 

FREE Underground Catalog. Pipes, Sexual 
Novelties & Much More. Great Prices. Completely 
Confidential. N.S.D., PO Box 54055 (Dept VBi) 
Jackson, MS 39288 



EDUCATION 



TERM PAPER 

ASSISTANCE 
LISTING ^1*27! RE^wifcH PAPERS , OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

Rnurch Aislltanci or. 1310)477-8226 
1 1322 IdaHo Ave, . # 206 TV. Los Angeles, CA 90025 



GEAR 



NEED NEW GEAR? Get into styles uncqualed. Call 
(212) 886^448 for Catalog or write NSO Apparel, 1454 
Rockaway Pkwy, Box 136C, Brooklyn, NY 11236. Say 
"Mbc" and ^ FREE "Vinyl Lovers" tcewith fir« order!! 



YOUR GRAPHIC 
inPRESSlONS 



Personalize Your Apparel with your Own 
Color Drawings, Pictures or Photos. 

Y O I BBVolut>anary Procos will Imprint A Enlcrg* 
Your PhoioB up toll' by 14*. In Full CentlnuDu* Ton*, 
Plwtosraphlc Quality Color, on tbo lotlowlnB Appirtl 

T-Stilrts (WM(t) tu.ss * PtH 

(S M L XL) (Add $2 tor XXL) 

Sweat Shirts (Whiti) S29.95 * p&h 
For Custom Lettering ADD $5.00 tor up to five words untfar 
photo A tl tor MCf) additional woid (Ittttfing ti In Mack onty) 
Sand nama, Siraai adOraas. arlth photo (no largar 
■nan S'ty 10*) Shirt Slia .PSH; Add S> 4 SI tot aaah 
additional Itaai orOarad, S chaek or monay ordar lo: 
YQI Oapi. V. PO Boi 14iS0 Columbus OH 49SI4 
PbaMt ■•lanad wlib v.iar ardar. 
Color CallOratKMi m»f viy iiighriy to Wtd wgtntl 



CONCERT INFORMATION 



* ADVANCE TOUR SCHEDUliS! 

* mAIUNG ADDRESSES! 

* PHONE rS FOR BEST TICKETS! 

* hEVJ' CONCERT LOCATOR fEATURi! 



* CONCBRJ LISTINGS BY AREA! 

* THE LATEST NEWS & UPDATES! 

* UPDATED WEEKLY/ 24 HOURS! 

* kB^' SAMPLE HOT NEW MUSIC! 



2 Live C K 



2873 -ATriK-CjlkJQu&t 

21M Act ol B**w 

2^^^ All4-Onp 

2772 Arrested Dex-elnjiiiienl 

2>22 BeasiieBin^ 

2^^] BellBnDcViK- 

27f>2 B,>hK Brown 

2^12 6<.v/ 11 Men 

2721 Bfjnd Nubuns 

22(>; C 4 C Musit F.Klor>' 

7V>1 Cf Cu rcnniston 

2»S5=i College Bour 

2hS2 CtJiwMtfSjiJJ 

2(*'* C"oi>!ii> 

2hft^ Conip(i<n>Mci!.lW»nl«l , 

2^1 C>-preMHill 

1551 DJJ.wj'vkrt 

315! Da Lynch Moh 

3271 Dj>EFX 

3351 De La Soul 

3441 ORat'lo n.in<ts 

3hh2 rV'mitio 



>75I DrDrc 

3211 Ha/vt 

3682 EnWue 

37hl Er\fn 

1873 FuSthtiK-kens 

43WI U-toBuv/ 

4261 Hammer 

4322 Heavv D 

4431 Hi-Fivc 

*f^2 Huusfotrain 

4231 IccCuhc 

4232 lc.^T 
5211 Mile 

5222 |anet|ack*on 

5631 lodeci 

44S3 iohnnvG.ll 

7M32 Keith Will 

MM KidNI'Uv 

5741 Kns 

5771 KRS-Otn' 

5";2t LLCix.lI 

51K3 Leverl 

H2t.3 [_utht-rV.inJr..v^ 



6253 M C Lyie 
6231 MAdonna 

6254 Miili^olml Creation 
2271 Mariah Cak\ 
6271 MarkvMark 
2543 Mjr\ I BIi^i- 
6222 MC Brain* 
5221 Michael Jackson 
6462 MinlCoTKiilion 
6421 NWA, 
6274 \as 

62K1 Nau^hlv bv Nature 

6391 \ew Kids 0TB 

66** 1 Onyx 

72S6 PalVa 

7(162 PM, Dawn 

22^2 PauU Abdul 

7742 Pnncc 

7H22 INiWicEnemv 

1833 Quven Lalit.ili 

753] R. K*-llv 

7242 Raw AgiiirtM iho Uai-hme 

H731 Ralph Tresvanl 

PLUS...OVER 500 MORE! Ilf yaurfavoril^i^roupis not 1j»led hctv, juM pmsor 



7333 Kednun 

7H35 RudeBuv-^ 

7W1 SW.V, 

7111 Siwlv 

7251 Sail N Pepa 

7373 Serch 

7422 ShabKi R,inks 

7421 Shji 

r*32 ShaquilleO-\eal 

7451 Siik 

747] Sir Mu A Lot 

7hf>4 Sniwp IX«Kv DoetE 

S521 TLC 

32m Tevin Campbell 

2724 Toni Braxton 

(W>I Tuny' Tom! lime! 

2722 tupatShakur 

'»274 WartMtC 

4681 WhitiH-v Houston 

''721 X<c.ipv 

%yi Yo-Vo 

'*683 Vounn BUk TmwfifTs 

1421 ZKint 
y ihe numbers o 



phone that contain thcdrvl llcUcreof thcRraup.or Jrti>IS la^l name (i.e. CLJii' Enemy = 7N2. |anel lACl tst 



cj^t> 1 -900-773-RAPP 

t* S2.99/niln. Under 1 8 Gel Porenfs Pecmisiion. Avg. Coll 3 min. 

1 -305-978-5660 ] .900-45 1 -3373 

S2.99 ;U.S.)/min. Under 1 8 Gcf Porenli PfrmisiKm. Avq. CoH 3 m,n. S3.99 (CANI/min, 



^11<M t ONCLKT CONNECTION, LT 



150 VIBE 



Free the Land! 




1-800-851-4304 



HEALTH 



CONDOMents. The Condom Catalog. Name 
brand jnd novelty tondoms. Lirgc .selection. Low 
prices. For catalog and tree glow-in-the-dark condom, 
send $2 to: CONDOMents 435 Chapman Rd. PC 
Box 5-V. Williamson, GA 30292 




An Elegantig StgM 
Ctrrying Case for Condoms 
.•iiit'-ir.'^^r' (holdt yp to thm cwiiomsl 

□ KrxuiSi\'l^^i tii'h^ I □ Aagmki (across} SiSJSm 

Stanttt * Hi«Jlin( mclutej in 



^ ^ KREE/EWELEII-SmiCmNartiEDWTni UJ.0S[)CIIS- 
icnd Chfck. Monry order. HHmC/ ^Eviu/ itt DiKovrr 
tc< !■ eip.ditr 10. 

^ Taylor O'lbole & Co. 1^ 

125 N. AcAcia Vl 13 • SoUru Beach CA 92075 

Njmc__ I'iii-iic 

Addn;*i„ . 

Ctly M-itL- Zip 



Tfu 'SAFE COMBISATIOfT 
for ifour Protection and Discretion 
OfCAUTOLL FREE eO0-S70.S*FEj72331 



JEWELRY 

Beaded Jewelry, Handcrafted Chokers, Bracelets 
and more. For Cataloj;. Send St.oo to KD F.ntCT].iriscs, 
2326 Newport Ave, Dayton, OH 45405 




New YoA Ciiy 
1H00-4-CAMEO5 



LEGAL SERVICES 



ENTERTAINMENT LAWYER - Review and 
negotiation ot conlracls; copyright/trademark 
protection; legal advice for all entertainment 
matters. For free info send s.a.s.e. to: Wallace 
Collins, E-sq.. 250 East 39th Street. NY. NY 10016 

^ MANAGER WANTED 

18 Year-Old Woman Rapper living in Memphis 
needs manager. Call (901) 398-3685 

C MUSIC SERVICES 

GET WITH THE PROGRAM! If you're serious 
about a music career and ready to get busy. Git Biz-z 
Assoc. are here to help you. Call 1-900-835-9595. 
$3.99/min 18+ Ttone Req'd. AFVS (516) 794-1100 

Production company with major label affiliations look- 
ing tor dope R&B/altcmative/hip-hop producers and 
self-contained artists. Call (212)475-9598 beLuAM-yPM. 



SINGERS/RAPPERS - Trying to get into the music 
busmcss but don't know where to stan? WE CAN 
HELP! For details call toll free 1-800942-9304. box 20631 

UINJTOUCHABLE PRODUCTIONS now acce 
pting demos. HipHop. R&B, Urban, Pop, Rap. 
Please include S7.50 for processing: Untouchable 
Productions 4806 Boca Raton Blvd, Suite 283, 
Boca Raton, FL 33431 

^ MINIIEIS. 

MUSIC "««*«'"« 

^iiwuiw fMDICIIS. 
^On^^S" PItllCTIIR 

eiariiiES. tu tiiEis 

Are you reaching for the STARS? 

Muilc tuct*** •% lh« b«tt D5 you **<it id SUCCEED m ing 
ML/SIC rNOUSTRy^ LMm the factt and trie imporUnl mrotm 
• (.on (BOUI th« Mulic IndulIrT Thtn CiM It,.* number NOW- 

1-900-740-6800 - $2.99 per minute 

You wril nol be lorrY IDil you diaktd th>i mloimiiron 
■1.11 help ,ou rtizh Iti* n«it lt<cl ui (0U> ciiair K ,ou 
»rt under me ai *l pleat* gel your pirrnit pgimitiiDn 

A IcucMont ItltDnone ii rcituirei! lo uto tt'iict 

1-900-740-6800 - $2.99 per minute 

BroicMbyau^ HiGiSJSSOCU'E! M - Mnnmr. Dmwm W 

PEN PAL 

NOTICE!!! I am a black man in pnson. I am 36 ycar^ 
old, 5*8", 165 lbs. and I have been incarcerated tor 18 
years. I am interested in hearing from anyone and 
everyone. Age, race and ethnic background not 
important! Write to me: Roy D. Donald, No. #Ai5o- 
710, (MANCI). PO Box 1368. Mansfield. OH 44901 

POETRY 



POETRY CONTEST! 



^'4^ ititit 5er>d one oiigmal {MMm 

,n (xires Tlw NMmbI Ufemy of f Qrtnr 

jMrbedanniiaily " ^T'^* 

POBox/Crt-VB 

Pa$slkie hMlcatiM oings mhis md 21117 



PROMOTION 

Have an act that needs cxpisure? I^k no f unherl 
At Tanglcwood Enterprise wc have over 25 years 
experience in markering and promoting great music. 
We offer services that no music comtuny should be 
without- We oHer college, urban, CIIR radio, media, 
video, record pools, music business consuhing and 
much more. Our rates are very reasonable. Pora free 
infoimation guide call (901) 726-1430- You will get resultsi 

PSYCHICS 

LIVE PSYCHIC READER 
Get answers to yourqucstions 
on Romance, Money, Health 

1-900-420-2444 Ext. 565 
$2.99/minuie Ttone 24hr5 18-t- 
Avalon Comm. {305) 525-0800 

RECORDS.TAPES.CDS 

EREE UNUSUAL MAIL O RDER CATALOG! 

Rcgg.ic. Dull, Skj. D.iiKehall, Raggamuffin, Classic 
Rock, Altcmarivc Rock. Industnal. Blues. Jazz. Write: 
ROIR. 611 Broadway. Suite 411V. New York. NY 
10012. Tel: (212)477-0563. 



500 CDs ond 

500 Cassettes 



"V $2,590 



*nU&ai^ptsign'illedjy In 3 Weeks 
• Mdjor LAd Oiialit^ f Mtiiltf 'SKk Cmmlee I 

t^iS€ MAKERS 

1-800-468-9353 

M color catalog , 






Be 


CLASS 


1 F 1 E D 



New LUNGHSH CD $8 ppd. SLANT 6 & FUGAZI 
CD $8 each ppd . in the US. Send t stamp for a list or 4 
stamps (overseas: 4 IRC's) for the NEW fully illustrated 
catalog of what we sell. Dischord Records Dept V 3819 
Beecher St, NW Wasliington, DC 20007-1802. Lungfish 
is on tour in the US in October and November. 

SCHOOLS ' 

BE A RECORDING ENGINEER. 

Home study course. Free intormation: Audio Insti- 
tute, 2258-A Union Street, San Francisco. CA 94U3 



HEAR THE FUTURE^ 



RECORDS, TAPES, CDS j 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Learn Recoid.iiij.inj Ml Sh^iliI f-utts-. nij Mi;:! 
Digital Audio and mote Intetn at a top NY studio ana 
benefit from lifetime [Oti placemenl assistance. You can 

a_ 800-544-2501 

r!~^ NY, NJ. CONN 212-777-8550 

Institute of Audio Research 



C E T^^l N ! 
AUDIO, FILM, VIDEO 




♦ Miltl-alllln Mllir tl siiilli cnplti la 

teiullfol tr\uU, FItrlO 
♦ lean Irom lop ImlislP) prolatslmiils 

♦ Imls-ai Irilnlni wllli citllni edge gear 

In grtups ol B or less 
♦ Flaanclii all available lor Iboie wki quallly 

♦ ligresslve career glacegienl atilslance 



fill Sail Mir IIP lilt IttirijM 

800-CAN-ROCK 

1300 DNIVERIITT IIVD., WINTER PIIIIK 

(ORUNDO) nORimi, 32782 
Accredited by ACCS/CT 




JJJE9''It Btwnl"/!"* 
Hip Hop, R«gga«, R 6 B s Bmkl 



SINGLES 

MEET WOMEN WOFSLDWIDE. niEE }2 page 
pliolo catalog. Correspondence scr^'icc since 1974. 
Cherr>' Blossoms. 190 VT Rjinbow Ridge, Kapaju. 
Hawaii 96755. ^408) 980-7488 

BEAUTIFUL GIRLS LIVING IN SOUTH 
AMERICA and the CARIBBEAN Want 
Romantc/Marriagc. Free 56-page color catalog. 
LatinEuro Introductions, 444 Bnckcll Ave, Ste5iVB, 
Miami, FL 33131 (1-305) 858-7766. 24 hrs. 

Are you an exciting and romantic date? 
Guys & Girls Call 1-900-267-3300 Ext. 4344 
S2.95/min Ttone Req'd 18-1- 

LONESOME HOUSEWIVES Ic DIVORCEES 

LiKal Names & Phone #'s 800 846 5569 (Visa/MC) 
900 745 3988 i8-»- S2.99/min 

SINGLES!!! FIND THAT SPECIAL PERSONIN 
YOURAREA!!Cali 1-900-933-4111 Ext 102 Now! 
$2.95/min 18-1- only TnipLV. NV 

•' TOBACCO BY MAIL 



N A T U 

AMEIKAN 



SPIRIT 



HQURAL AKUCAN m ubwo aid 

ciEnnes. l(Xlitw(i(imjU»dMm. 
II YOU ise utwc 0 die W9f Mmicvb 
MoiM, aril you urakr out chocr 
[fur tuM. ..lytK b in ikmiM ton faU 
crv. Brsflidng SI hitackuBtkpKkdl 
you (hooaig-niTDl; HOH-fllTlll; 
FlTDl-MEMTHOlAra); MD/Ot. 
fOUCH Of LOOSE TOBACCO-wi 
coDlV ih« iffiu » o< Iqi j(e CO pucluw 
iducco mducK, and wpI ^ fou iMifit 
(WlHlhedAwiKerven. Ples«:Ho 
it<UKi fat mut{)lK ct itw unw itmu 
POfi 2SI40. SxTvt Kequni Den VS1, S«<u Ff. MM 67504 Qmt* 
«le(*a»umpteoKJm{H.OO)toMC/V (8O0)-]3Z-SS9S 



SURGEON GENERAL'S W^RNING; Quiiong 
Sfnoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to 
ywr Health 

VIDEOTAPES 



P. Grant Video. Largest Selection ofRare Live and 
Import Videos from Around the World-Including: 
Princcjapan '94; Janet Jackson, Japan '90; Par- 
liament Funkadelic '78-'84; Hcndrix, Royal Albert 
Hall. '69 -Each $29.95 ALSO Royd. Stones, Marley 
and Much.Much More. FREE CATALOG: P. 
Grant. Dept"V"- 332 Bleecker St #£28, NY. NY 
10014 Hotline: 2t2-330-8t49 



: SOURCE 




1(1 rrjQ movie 
: avjilableon 
■, .I,---., :,.,r.,; check or 
f.'iV;:> • S3P4H) 
Foreign S44,95(* $8 P»H) 
10: Pow WOW Prod 1 7 Hub»l SI. NYC, 1 001 3 



MAIL AD AND PAYMENT TO: 

VIBE CLASSIFIED. 205 LEXINGTON AVE. NY. NY 10016 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL BRIAN HICKS AT 212.522-1922 



DICK GREGORY 




Dear Momma." reads the dedica- 
tion of Dick Gregory's autobiog- 
raphy, "wherever you are. if ever you 
hear the word 'nigger' again, remem- 
ber they are advertising my book." 
That book, published in 1964 by E.P. 
Dutton & Co.. was indeed titled Nig- 
ger, and Gregory — comedian, civil 
rights leader, author, and recording 
artist — was the man who single- 
handedly reappropriated the word 
for African-American use. directly or 
indirectly influencing a multitude of 
successors from Richard Pryor to 
N.W.A. 

Surfacing in 1961 with appear- 
ances at the Playboy Club and on 
The Tonight Show, Gregory was the 
first black stand-up comedian to 
cross over to a white audience, de- 
spite or perhaps because of his in- 
cendiary rhetoric and confrontation- 
al approach ("Wouldn't it be a hell of 
a thing if all this was burnt cork and 
all you folks were being tolerant for 
nothing?"). Equally outrageous were 
his writings ("Hey, officer, would you 
bust these watermelons for me?" — 
What's Happening?. 1965) and recor- 
dings ("Some of the pope's top ad- 
visers suggested the pope shouldn't 
come over here and talk to Governor 
Wallace, tiecause they felt when Wal- 
lace first sees that cross around the 
pope's neck, he might try to light it." 
—So you See... We All Have Prob- 
lems. 1964). 

But where fellow comedian Bill 
Cosby became increasingly user- 
friendly and ended up a Hollywood 
mogul. Gregory steadfastly refused 
to step down from his soaptxjx. grad- 
ually forsaking show business tor civ- 
il rights marches, jail time, and a 1968 
bid for the presidency on the Free- 
dom and Peace ticket. Then, as the 
'60s gave way to the Ivie Generation, 
he bounced back in a new incarna- 
tion as purveyor of Dick Gregory's 
Bahamian Diet, a special weight-loss 
formula bom of his experiences with 
political hunger strikes and nonvio- 
lence-motivated vegetarianism. In- 
evitably, this proved to t>e a one-way 
ticket to obscurity. 

Gregory turns 62 on October 12, 
and it's high time for him to return to 
the stage. That's always been his 
best forum for accomplishing his life- 
long dream, as stated in the final sen- 
tence of his autobiography: "When 
we're through. Momma, there won't 
be any niggers any more." 

Henry Hample t 



IN BLACK AND WHITE: 

After leading a voter-registration drive in Greenwood, 
Miss, in Juqe 1964. Gregory is huSlled off by police. 
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